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OHIO PASTORS DISCUSS 
STUDENT PROBLEMS 


By Roger G. Imhoff 


“A Better Understanding of Lutheran 
Student Work” was the theme as more 
than a score of Ohio Lutheran pastors 
met in Columbus for a two-day confer- 
ence beginning April 5. 

The pastors who conduct Lutheran stu- 
dent work in a dozen Ohio colleges and 
universities were guests of the Ohio 
Synod’s Committee on Lutheran Student 
Work, headed by the Rev. G. D. Busch, 
Lancaster, Ohio. 

Joining in the round table discussions 
were also: Dr. Joseph Sittler, president 
of the Synod of Ohio; Dr. Rees E. Tulloss 
and Dr. Loyal H. Larimer of Wittenberg 
and Hamma Divinity School; Secretaries 
Gould Wickey and Mary Markley of the 
U. L. C. A. Board of Education; and 
four members of the Ohio Synod Commit- 
tee on Education and Young People’s 
Work. 

The three major problems on the agenda 
of the two-day parley included: The Pro- 
gram for Students; Student Interests; The 
Church in the World Crisis. 

At the outset, the objectives and the 
guiding principle of Lutheran Student 
Work were set forth, the latter of which 
was concluded to be, “The student in a 
normal congregation functioning in a nor- 
mal way.” The program for students in- 
volved such questions as: “What contri- 
bution can the various organizations of 
the church make to the students and the 
student program? What physical equip- 
ment is needed for effective work? Is 
student work merely social in nature?” 

Student interests perused were: Inter- 
national Peace, National Day of Fast for 
Peace, Campus Round Tables, April Strike 
Against War, Co-operatives, Civil Liber- 
ties, Race Relationships and Christian Liv- 
ing. Finding that there is a need for 
clarification of our Christian principles on 
these subjects, it was deplored that there 
is a paucity of material which reveals the 
true Lutheran view of the situation. 

Agreeing that the world is in the throes 
of transformation, the message and strategy 
of the church in the fields involving the 
struggle for supremacy between the state 
and conscience, and education and reg- 
imentation, were discussed. 

A book exchange, to procure and dis- 
tribute material pertinent to the above 
questions, was set up. The exchange will 
be in charge of the Rev. Joseph Frease 
of Columbus, director of Young People’s 
Work for the synod, and books will be 
offered for review to all in attendance at 
the conference. 

Those attending this conference, the first 
in six years for the synod, included the 
following clergymen: H. N. Gourley, 
Troy; David T. Holland, Bryan; B. H. 
Pershing, Ralph Krueger, E. G. Howard, 
R. E. Tulloss and L. H. Larimer of Spring- 
field; John W. Rilling, Versailles; J. L. 
Smith, Barberton; Albert M. Lutton, E. S. 
Spees and Roger G. Imhoff of Cincinnati; 
B. F. Hofer, Defiance; S. D. Myers, Alli- 
ance; Paul J. Renz, Middletown; Joseph 
Sittler, Jr., Cleveland; Rudolph Walborn, 
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Bowling Green; L. P. Speaker, Louis Sit- 
tler, Joseph Frease and Joseph Sittler, Sr., 
of Columbus; Thomas B. Kline, Akron; 
C. L. Stager, Ada; H. C. Starkey, Miamis- 
burg; H. W. Grieb, Findlay; Ralph Loew, 
Millersburg; Walter Larson, Toledo; Sec- 
retaries Markley and Wickey of Washing- 
ton, and Chairman Busch. 

Ohio colleges and universities repre- 
sented at the meeting were: Wittenberg, 
Bowling Green, University of Cincinnati, 
Western Reserve, Ohio State, Miami Uni- 
versity, Defiance, University of Akron, Mt. 
Union, Capital and Ohio Northern. 


THE CHURCH AND WEL- 
FARE WORK IN 
WISCONSIN 


By J. W. Jouno, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A STEP FORWARD has been taken in doing 
welfare work in Wisconsin among six Lu- 
theran groups. Believing that the church 
should as far as possible take care of its 
own unfortunates, and that united efforts 
will produce more adequate service, a Lu- 
theran Welfare Society of Wisconsin has 
been formed. The idea is not new, as a 
similar society has been operating in Min- 
nesota for the past ten years. 

The constitution of this new society de- 
clares its purpose to be: The care of men- 
tally defective, illegitimate, orphaned, de- 
linquent, dependent, and neglected chil- 
dren; and further, the performance of such 
other Christian social service as the Board 
of Directors may determine. 

The twelve people elected to the first 
Board of Directors, and their church affili- 
ations, are as follows: 

American Lutheran Church 
Rev. A. Baetke, Milwaukee 
Rev. John Becker, Fond du Lae, first 
vice-president 
Rev. Henry C. Neeman, Cottage Grove 
Augustana Synod 
Rev. G. A. Herbert, Milwaukee, second 
vice-president 
Dr. D. A. Lofgren, Racine 
Free Church 
Rev. M. J. Olson, Blanchardville 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of America 
Mr. A. S. Bragstad, Stoughton, presi- 
dent 
Miss Bertha I. Pearson, Wausau, sec- 
retary 
Mrs. E. B. Steensland, Madison 
United Lutheran Church 
Rev. A. C. Baughman, Milwaukee 
Mr. J. W. Jouno, Milwaukee, treasurer 
United Danish Church of America 
Mr. J. F. Jensen, Milwaukee 

The Board is making every effort to get 

the work under way in the next couple 
(Continued on page 29) 
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RESIGNATION RECEIVED 


Mrs. Julius F. Seebach, for Twenty Years 
the Editor of Lutheran Woman’s Work, 
Asks Release 


MRS. JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


ON ANOTHER PAGE of this issue of THE 
LUTHERAN, in the report of the meeting of 
the Executive Board of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, the resignation of Mrs. 
Julius F. Seebach from the editorship of 
Lutheran Woman’s Work is announced. As 
would be expected by anyone at all fa- 
miliar with this magazine’s distinguished 
services to the church, Mrs. Seebach’s re- 
quest to be relieved was received with 
regret by the Board, yet with the con- 
sciousness that a score of years of un- 
divided and unremitting consecration to 
the manifold duties of her important posi- 
tion had earned respect for her wishes. 

Final action on the resignation must be 
taken at the convention of the society in 
Buffalo, N. Y., next October. 

Mrs. Seebach’s tenure of the editor’s 
position with Woman’s Work began in 
1917, one year prior to the formation of 
the United Lutheran Church and while 
the magazine was still the journal of the 
Women’s Society of the former General 
Synod. But even then she was not a 
novice with her pen, having been a con- 
tributor of short stories and articles and 
the author of several books. It needed 
only the occasion to develop also the qual- 
ities of selection and valuation that are 
required for the writing of editorials. This 
department of Woman’s Work has been so 
ably conducted since 1917 as to set a very 
high standard of influence and excellence. 

Mrs. Seebach enjoyed the privileges of 
a fine literary and churchly background. 
Her father was the late Dr. John Andrew 
Himes, a member of the faculty of Gettys- 
burg College. Dr. Charles A. Hay, the 
learned writer and translator of Lutheran 
theological works, was her grandfather. It 
is not too much to say that she brought 
to this U. L. C. A. generation of Lutherans 
much of the experience and lore of the 
past. Certainly her career as editor has 
been richly fruitful and deeply appreciated. 
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THE DIVINE RIGHT OF KINGS 


By Pror. E. F. Krauss, Chicago Theological Seminary, Maywood, III. 


WITHOUT THE SHADOW of a doubt, the 
outstanding political event of this year 
will be the coronation of King George 
VI and Queen Elizabeth on the twelfth 
of May. Preparations on a stupendous 
scale have been carried on for months to mark 
this event with all the glory and magnificence 
that are usually associated with the regal office. 
Not only the officers of the Crown and Parlia- 
ment have been busy for weeks in planning for 
this great event. Travel bureaus are busy in 
devising plans for the transport of multitudes 
to London from various parts of the civilized 
world early in May. Hotel keepers and owners 
of lodging houses are looking forward to gath- 
ering a rich harvest in providing for the enter- 
tainment of those who are attracted to this 
amazing spectacle. Business men and firms of 
all kinds are busily providing, for profit, every- 
thing from photographs and souvenirs to articles 
of clothing and personal adornment that may be demanded 
on an occasion like this. During this period of the first half 
of May, our metropolitan dailies, instead of blazoning in their 
silly headlines stories of corrupt politicians, atrocious crimes 
and bestiality, will herald the events connected with the 
coronation. The picture periodicals will bring us in realistic 
photogravures all the interesting scenes connected with this 
event. Already on the picture page of the Chicago Tribune 
for April 2—“The greatest newspaper in the world”—so says 
the Tribune with monotonous insistence,—a large picture is 
given of a group of women working on Queen Elizabeth’s 
coronation robe. 

It is safe to assert that every intelligent person in the civ- 
ilized world will experience more than a fleeting interest in 
this stupendous event and will give some thought to the 
various theories that have swayed the minds of men relative 
to kings and the regal office. One of the most interesting of 
these theories is that of the Divine Right of Kings. To give 
a place to a discussion of this theory in the columns of THE 
LUTHERAN at this time is fitting and timely. 


The Divine Right of Kings Is What? 


Although there are still intelligent persons in this age who 
theoretically accept the doctrine of the Divine Right of 
Kings, yet even a superficial study convinces one that the 
chief interest of this theory belongs to the past. A modern 
writer has well said: “Never has there been a doctrine bet- 
ter written against than the Divine Right of Kings.” Books 
and pamphlets, which, if brought together would constitute 
an imposing library, have been written pro and con on this 
theory. Almost literally floods of satire and bitter scorn 
and invective have been poured out upon it. From the mod- 
ern standpoint the theory is judged to be absurd. Brilliant 
writers have cordially advocated it and others of equal 
ability have ridiculed it. 

The best book in more recent times written upon the sub- 
ject is, “The Divine Right of Kings,” by John Neville Figgis, 
published in 1896. To save time and space and the patience 
of the readers, his definition of the theory is given in the 
following quotation: 

(1) “Monarchy is a divinely ordained institution.” 

(2) “Hereditary Right is indefeasible. The succession to 
monarchy is regulated by the law of primogeniture. The 
right acquired by birth cannot be forfeited through any 
act of usurpation, of however long continuance, by any in- 
capacity in the heir, or by an act of deposition. So long as 


The approach of a great Coronation 
Ceremony in London on May 12 led “The 
Lutheran” to request from Dr. Krauss 
this interesting and instructive article. (3) 


DR. ELMER F. KRAUSS 


the heir lives he is king by hereditary 
right, even though the usurping dynasty 
has reigned for a thousand years.” 
“Kings are accountable to God 

alone. Monarchy is pure, the sov- 
ereignty being entirely vested in the king, 
whose power is incapable of legal limitation. 
All law is a mere concession to his will, and all 
constitutional forms and assemblies exist en- 
tirely at his pleasure. He cannot limit or divide 
or alienate the sovereignty so as in any way to 
prejudice the right of his successor to its com- 
plete exercise. A mixed or limited monarchy is 
a contradiction in terms.” 

(4) “Non-resistance and passive obedience 
are enjoined by God. Under any circumstances 
resistance to a king is a sin, and ensures dam- 
nation. Whenever a king issues a command 
directly contrary to God’s law, God is to be 
obeyed rather than man, but the example of 
the primitive Christians is to be followed and all penalties 
attached to the breach of the law are to be patiently en- 
dured.” 


The Scriptural Basis for the Theory 


The advocates of the Divine Right of Kings cite many 
Scriptural passages to establish their view. It will be suf- 
ficient to cite the more outstanding among them. 


I Samuel 24: 6. And he (David) said unto his men, The 
Lord forbid that I should do this thing unto my master, the 
Lord’s anointed, to stretch forth mine hand against him, 
seeing he is the anointed of theLord. 

Prov. 8:15. By me kings reign, and princes decree justice. 

St. Luke 20: 25. And he said unto them, Render therefore 
unto Czesar the things which be Cesar’s, and unto God, the 
things which be God’s. 

St. John 19: 11. Thou couldst have no power at all against 
me, except it were given thee from above. 

Rom. 13: 1, 2. The powers that be are ordained of God. 
Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the or- 
dinance of God: and they that resist shall receive to them- 
selves damnation. 

I Peter 2: 13, 14. Submit yourselves to every ordinance of 
man for the Lord’s sake: whether it be to the king, as 
supreme; or unto governors, as unto them that are sent by 
him for the punishment of evil-doers, and for the praise of 
them that do well. 


It would be interesting and profitable. no doubt, to dis- 
cuss the duty of the Christian to the state on the basis of 
these passages, but it would demand a measure of space 
not at our disposal. Interested readers are directed to con- 
sult standard works on Christian Ethics for enlightenment. 

It must be admitted that if this theory were correct and 
if it were established by these texts and many others that 
might be quoted, then we should be compelled to adopt some 
striking and disturbing conclusions. Under these conditions, 
if an unbroken line in their genealogy could be established 
—and this is a tremendous big “if’—then Edward VIII, who 
abdicated his throne for the love of a twice-divorced woman, 
would still be king of England in spite of the crowning of 
his brother George VI on May 12; and the venerable, wood- 
chopping recluse at Doorn, who is reputed—falsely we trust 
—long ago to have taken for his slogan, “Ich und Gott,’ 
would still be Emperor by Divine right of the Fuehrer’s 
Reich. 

The theory of the Divine Right of Kings has had a long 
and checkered history and has suffered many vicissitudes 
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until the present time, when it has been assigned to the 
museum of historical antiquities and is no longer accepted 
as a practical factor in the conduct of modern states. It is 
an exploded and discarded theory in spite of the large part 
it played in the development of the theory of government 
and the connection between politics and religion. 

The beginnings of this theory are clearly evident in the 
period of the Holy Roman Empire with its ideal of Christ 
as its King and His two vice-gerents upon earth, the Roman 
pope and the king. In opposition to the claims of the papacy 
to supreme and universal power there naturally arose those 
who asserted and defended the prerogatives of earthly 
rulers. Gardiner, in his history of England, rightly says: 
“The claim to Divine Right was first put forward by the 
imperialist and royalist opponents of the papacy.” With the 
increase of papal arrogance and power culminating in the ex- 
communication of kings and the absolution of their subjects 
from loyalty and obedience to their sovereign, the opposition 
grew in an increasing stress upon the Divine Right of Kings. 
With the rise of the Jesuits and their growing influence, 
with their insistence upon the supremacy of the pope and 
the right of resistance to the king, the opposition was aug- 
mented and the theory of the Divine Right was stressed to 
counterbalance papal claims. The theory of the Divine Right 
was greatly elaborated during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries owing to the need of protecting the secular gov- 
ernment against clerical interference. It received its death- 
blow at the Revolution with the beheading of Charles I, 
from which it never fully recovered in spite of the subse- 
quent agitations of the Jacobites. 


The Identity Theory 


Even an outline and sketchy treatment of the subject of 
the Divine Right of Kings would be incomplete without some 
reference to the Identity Theory. This fantastic theory, if 
established, would embellish the British kings with a glit- 
tering halo of splendor, dignity and Divine authority far 
surpassing the ardent dreams of the staunch supporters of 
the Divine Right of Kings in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

In a few words, this theory claims to have established on 
the basis of Scripture and history that the Anglo Saxons of 
Great Britain and the United States are the direct lineal 
descendants of the lost ten tribes of Israel and that the mon- 
archs of Great Britain can trace their genealogy in an un- 
broken line to King David in fulfillment of the promise in 
I Kings 2: 4; 8: 25 and II Chronicles 6: 16: “There shall not 
fail thee a man in my sight to sit upon the throne of Israel.” 
The advocates of this theory seem to overlook the fact that 
the fulfillment of this promise is always made dependent 
upon faithfulness. 

The advocates of the Identity Theory insist that after 
their importation into Medea in 721 B. C., the lost ten tribes 
of Israel eventually took their flight to the Northwest, tra- 
versed Europe and finally found a permanent resting-place 
in the British Isles in complete forgetfulness of the origins 
from which they sprang. They quote page after page to 
establish this claim historically and they endeavor to prove 
from the prophets that only Great Britain and the United 
States meet the requirements of these prophecies which are 
quoted in pages of printed matter. It is interesting reading 
and might well be called the Romance of History, as Pro- 
fessor Totten entitles his first volume of the “Our Race 
Series.” 


Of David’s Lineage 


The manner in which these men try to prove the lineal 
descent of the British sovereigns from King David is still 
more romantic. Only a brief outline can be presented. 

Zedekiah was the last king of Judah. He and his sons were 
carried captives to Babylon where Zedekiah himself died 
and his sons were put to death. Jeremiah, the prophet, took 
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charge of the two daughters of Zedekiah and with short stays 
in Tahpanhes in Egypt and in Spain, they finally reached 
the county of Meath in Ireland bringing with them the “Lia 
Fail,” or “Stone Wonderful,” which is claimed to be the very 
stone upon which the weary Jacob rested his head when he 
had the vision of angels ascending and descending. From 
Tara, the palace of Tephi, the daughter of Zedekiah who 
married King Eochaid, 
or Heremon,'then ruling 
over Ireland, the stone 
was taken to Dunst- 
affnage, then to Scone, 
and from Scone to Lon- 
don and Westminster 
Abbey. This Stone of 
Scone is built under 
the seat of the corona- 
tion chair in which 
British sovereigns are 
seated at their corona- 
tion. From Heremon 
and Tephi, the claim is 
made that the line of 
regal descent may be 
traced without a break 
to the present reigning 
house of England. If all 
this could be proved, 
who would dare to 
question Divine Right? 

This fantastic theory 
sprang into prominence 
about the middle of the 
last century with the 
publication by John Wilson of “Our Israelitish Origin,” fol- 
lowed in succession by six other volumes bearing upon the 
same general subject. In a short time there arose a wide- 
spread interest in the subject, and books were printed by 
leading men, comprising bishops and clergymen of the 
Anglican Church, advocating this theory. A notice of the 
titles of such books covers ten pages in one of the volumes 
of Prof. C. A. L. Totten, a professor at Yale University, who 
was especially active in this propaganda and who wrote, 
under the general title of “Our Race Series,” twenty volumes 
and many tracts ardently advocating this theory. 

Whatever attitude the reader may take toward these 
books, it must be admitted that they make interesting and 
fascinating reading. His devotion to the literal interpreta- 
tion of Scripture and his exposition of the chronology of the 
Bible in minute detail, whether or not one accepts his con- 
clusions, are striking and arresting. His books, “A Scientific 
Spike Through Noah’s Ark,” “Joshua’s Long Day” and “An 
Important Question” (on the Pyramid), are of special in- 
terest. He was enthusiastically Chiliastic and prophesied 
the end of the Age and the ushering of the Millennium at 
about the turn of the century. We all know what happened 
in 1914, not the coming of the Golden Age, but something 
resembling Armageddon. No doubt the disappointment in 
the course of events so strikingly adverse to what was pre- 
dicted had much to do with the quiescence into which this 
theory has fallen. It should be added that this theory was 
strongly attacked by leading men like Canon Rawlinson, 
Dr. Bickersteth, John Wilkinson, Spurgeon and others. 


The Right of a Modern King 

In considering in brief outline the powers of a modern 
king, it will be most convenient to view this subject from 
the standpoint of that realm upon which it is commonly said, 
“The sun never sets.” In England the King possesses the 
executive authority and he is charged with the enforcement 
of the will of Parliament. The legislative and the judicial 
functions are exercised by the House of Lords. Parliament 
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assembles at the summons of the King and may be dissolved 
by him, yet despotic power lies in the Parliament and it can 
determine the accession to the throne and has done it. This 
would be unthinkable if the theory of the Divine Right 
were valid. At the opening of Parliament the King is pres- 
ent either in person or by commission. At the beginning of 
each session of Parliament, the King states his reasons for 
convening the Lords and Commons and gives an outline of 
the legislation contemplated by his ministers. This is known 
as “the speech from the throne,” and is delivered either 
personally or by commissioners. 


Parliament’s Decisions Come First 


Tn legislation the Parliament acts in concert with the King 
and the Commons, the assent of all three being necessary 
to give validity to a bill, which then becomes an act of Par- 
liament. When a bill has passed both houses, the sov- 
ereign’s assent is given, usually by commission, and the 
House of Commons is summoned to the bar of the House of 
Lords, with the speaker at the head, to hear the announce- 
ment of the sovereign will. 

The creation of peerages is a privilege of the crown. In 
the exercise of this right, the King might accomplish the 
equivalent of packing the Supreme Court, if he possessed 
sufficient audacity to attempt it. 

The power of the King may be summed up in the well- 
known expression: “The King reigns but never rules.” He 
exercises less power than the President of the United States. 
One wonders what Great Britain would do if the King 
would attempt the equivalent of packing the Supreme Court. 

He has the power of veto, like our presidents, but no Eng- 
lish sovereign has exercised this right since the reign of 
William III in 1692. How many of our presidents have not 
exercised it with impunity? 
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We, of the United States, should refrain from criticizing 
the form of government of a great nation that has played a 
glorious and beneficent part in history, and we should never 
allow ourselves the manifestation of decidedly bad taste in 
making the regal office a subject of silly jokes. The British 
King is the head of his empire and is a strong unifying and 
centralizing agent. If we are tempted to criticize, let us 
begin to sweep at our own doors and impress deeply upon 
our minds the fact that the hope for the continuance of 
liberty, freedom and genuine democracy lies in Great 
Britain and the United States. When we entered into the 
Great War, silver-tongued orators unctuously assured us 
that this was a war to end wars—a war to make democracy 
safe for the world. Now look at Russia, Germany and Italy. 
Contemplate France with its warring factions. Cast a glance 
upon bleeding Spain. Socialistic and Communistic propa- 
ganda are openly carried on in our country and professors 
of universities advocate this form of government in their 
classrooms. Even officials in high government positions are 
suspected of socialistic and communistic leanings. Labor 
leaders encourage their ignorant followers in silly sit-down 
strikes in opposition to fundamental rights of property and 
high officials of government cravenly refuse to act. 

If the precious blessings of freedom, liberty and genuine 
democracy are not soon to vanish from the face of the earth, 
then the two great English-speaking nations must cultivate 
appreciation, understanding and co-operation in a united 
front against the powers that would rob mankind of the 
greatest political blessings. 

It would be a fine gesture and one doubtless well pleasing 
to Almighty God, if on Sunday, May 9, in all our congrega- 
tions, at the proper place in the General Prayer, petitions 
would be offered for the bestowal of the richest blessings 
upon the British Empire and its King. 


EZRA KELLER’S CANAAN 


By Staff Correspondent George L. Rinkliff 


Next Jury the Luther League of 
America will meet in convention in 
Springfield, Ohio. The convention will 
open within two weeks after the 
ninety-third anniversary of the day 
on which Springfield became an important point on the 
Lutheran map. 

On June 23, 1844, Ezra Keller, youthful and earnest, arose 
before the little congregation assembled in the brick court 
house in Springfield and preached a sermon in which he 
must have found deep joy. Here, in what he called the 
Canaan of the West, was the land of promise he was seeking. 

He had found a base of operations for the evangelization 
of the Mississippi Valley. He could look out of the court 
room windows, and see at the top of a little slope to the 
southward a highway without a duplicate in the entire 
nation. It ran back toward the East, almost as straight as 
an arrow’s flight to the hills bordering the Ohio Valley. It 
wound onward, crossing the Ohio River, the mountains, and 
descending into the Poto- 
mac Valley, connected 
with the road to Balti- 
more, where ships of the 
seven seas cast anchor. 
The National Road,—built 
notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of statesmen in the 
northeast, demanded by a 
sentiment Old Hickory 
opposed, and then bowed 


there in 1844. 


When the Lutheran young folk come 
to Springfield, Ohio, next July, they will 
be reminded of a young man who came 


before,—was more than a highway. It 
was a pageant. There were seasons 
when the Conestoga wagons rumbled 
over its hard-rolled stone surface in 
mile-long processions with the lead 
team of one wagon rubbing noses upon the tailboard of the 
preceding wagon,—families, furniture, plows slung beneath 
tailboards,—homes seeking homesteads toward the setting 
sun. 

The era when families moved westward limited in what 
they carried by the circumstances of water transportation 
was ended. Now they were moving over a splendid road in 
their own vehicles, driving their flocks and herds, and set- 
tling upon the plainlands in the comfort and security they 
had known in the East. The day of the rugged backwoods 
pioneer and his log cabin was ending in the region between 
the Ohio River and the Great Lakes, and the sun of agrarian 
power was rising. Each year the population increased 
formidably,—and most of it dwelt upon farms. Each year 
brought a vast growth in 
the total wealth of the 
region. 

Over the National Road 
the emigrants passed 
through Springfield, 
crossed the covered bridges 
of the Mad River Valley, 
rumbled up the slope of 
Sugar Grove Hill, passing 
the O. K. Tavern, reading 
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the tavern sign and wondering at the queer conceit of the 
Pennyslvania Dutchman who kept the place in imagining 
such a combination of letters could have meaning,—per- 
plexed even more if they inquired and learned that whoever 
didn’t behave O. K. there was pitched into the middle of the 
road, What sort of behavior was O. K. and what sort wasn’t? 


From Road to Trail 

If O. K. was outlandish, over the crest of the hill was 
something more outlandish still—a trail of ruts and no high- 
way. Here for the time being 
was the jumping off place of 
civilizationn—_the end of the 
National Road. 

The west end of the main 
street of the nation,—that was 
Springfield in 1844. It had less 
than two thousand inhabitants, 
several churches, some congre- 
gations without churches,—one 
of which was designated as Lu- 
theran,—the usual merchants, 
tradesmen and professional men 
of a county seat in that day, and 
a tavern famous far and wide. 
Mine host had a penchant for 
wearing hip boots while min- 
istering to the comfort of his 
guests, and he was rearing a son who in time became a rear 
admiral,—indicating a pronounced bent in that family to- 
ward a deep water habitat. The fame of the tavern rested 
mainly upon the excellence of its food,—guests dined there 
on the choicest of wild game. Game animals and fowl were 
trapped, unharmed, and kept cooped nearby the tavern, 
fattening for future feasts. 

Springfield was a small place then, but life there was col- 
orful and full of zest, and the spirit of adventure was abroad 
in the community. Down from Toledo and up from Cin- 
cinnati they were building a railroad that was to pass 
through Springfield—they were making plans in Spring- 
field to have gas street lamps and gas illumination in homes, 
churches and stores as soon as the railroad brought coal. 
Besides, nearly every man in the community was inventing 
something,—corn shellers, threshing machines, cider presses, 
water wheels, wind mills, all sorts of agricultural imple- 
ments, and all kinds of household gadgets. The passion for 
invention flamed so high that even as late as the end of the 
nineteenth century in Springfield, a man who never had a 
hand in the invention of a mechanical device was out of a 
conversation as soon as the weather was discussed. 

It was by no means a backwoods town,—it was trying to 
be Philadelphia-on-the-plains. Philadelphians had taken 
the community in hand fourteen years earlier, holding title 
to several square miles of gigantic white oaks, hard maples, 
and wild prairie,—buying up the water power sites, building 
mills and mansions, and establishing a dignified tradition of 
culture and learning. It was a town of book readers, who 
passed volumes back and forth, and its leading male cit- 
izens all belonged to the Lyceum,—a miniature peripatetic 
university that met frequently and regularly. 

The leading Philadelphian emigree could have faced Phila- 
delphia with the same equanimity with which he dominated 
Springfield. He was Jeremiah Warder, whose ancestor came 
to Pennsylvania with William Penn, whose family helped 
Benjamin Franklin found his library,—and the Quaker house 
of Warder had been trading back and forth across the 
Atlantic ever since Philadelphia was founded. He was born 
in England, when his parents were on one of the family’s 
regular transatlantic commercial missions. And his wife, 
when she was a small girl, was the Ann Ashton who some- 
times ran into a neighbor’s house and sat on the knee of a 
dignified, kindly gentleman, George Washington by name. 
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A Hunt Ended 


This family set the mode for Springfield, and after four- 
teen years the village had acquired a consciousness of pros- 
perity and stability, and esteem for the good things of life. 

4 must have seemed to Ezra Keller, as he walked down the 
slope from Werden’s tavern to the court house that Sunday 
morning, that Springfield was awaiting him, and the purpose 
he brought with him. 

Eleven days later he sat down to write up his neglected 
diary, making this record: “I traversed the Miami Valley, 
looking out a suitable location for our institution. None 
pleased me as well as Springfield.” 

When September came he was back in Springfield again, 
in his room in the tavern, a lonely and discouraged man. 
He had upon him the unshared responsibility for establishing 
Wittenberg College, and face to face with that, he was over- 
whelmed,—reflecting upon his limitations, and the size of the 
task before him. His nights were sleepless, and he was re- 
peatedly tempted with the thought that he had made a grave 
mistake in giving up his pastorate at Hagerstown, Md., to 
found a college. He tried to rid himself of his worries by 
reading, and he prayed. The answer to his prayers was sud- 
den,—dramatically unexpected. A Lutheran minister serving 
rural congregations north of Springfield died, and Ezra 
Keller was asked to conduct the funeral services. As he 
contemplated the grief of the widow and children he saw 
that the task of founding a college was the easier burden. 

During the remaining four years of his life he lived an 
epic,—pastor, teacher, a missionary organizing and resus- 
citating congregations, a builder of churches, a money raiser, 
—hbut above all, a tireless preacher of the Word. How 
earnest was he? In December, 1845, he had an appointment 
to preach at Casstown, northwest of Springfield. On the day 
appointed, a blizzard howled out of the northwest, and the 
mercury stood at twelve below zero. Yet, because he dis- 
liked broken appointments, he mounted his horse, rode 
against the blizzard twenty-six miles to Casstown, and 
preached as he had promised to do. 

He was only thirty-six when he came to the end of his 
career, but he had planted the banner of the Lutheran edu- 
cational program in the Mississippi Valley, achieving some- 
thing that would endure and flourish. He was a leader 
among pioneers. When Horace Mann, honored today as a 
great pioneer in popular education, gave up his work as 
secretary of the Board of Education of Massachusetts and 
came west, he took his stand but nine miles south of Wit- 
tenberg College and Ezra Keller’s grave, as president of 
newly founded Antioch College at Yellow Springs. Mean- 
while, fourteen miles north of Springfield, the Swedenbor- 
gians were planting Urbana University. Soon afterward the 
United Presbyterians removed their divinity school from 
Canonsburg, Pa., to Xenia, eighteen miles south of Spring- 
field, where it was known to three generations as Xenia 
Theological Seminary. 

Ezra Keller did more than found Wittenberg College. He 
was first on an educational front line facing the cultural 
problems of the half-tamed plains between the Ohio River 
and the Great Lakes. It was a line drawn through a ques- 
tion mark. Was the thinking of the almost totally middle- 
class population of the region to be colored by fantastic 
isms, or would education have a Christian emphasis? He 
came in an hour when the mid-west was discovering its 
material resources for a vast system of education, and when 
able champions of education were insisting that the ultimate 
responsibility and authority for education were vested in 
the state. Could education as a religious program be estab- 
lished in the region? He proved that it was possible, if 
somebody was willing to sacrifice enough. ‘ 

It was a young man’s adventure, and fittingly enough, the 
organization that holds its convention this year in the com- 
munity he put upon the Lutheran map is the young people’s 
organization of the United Lutheran Church. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


The Sit-Down Strike Is Just a “mental epidemic” to Head 
Psychologist, William T. Root, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. “There is nothing unique in the rapid spread of sit- 
downs so far as I can see,” says Dr. Root. “The new method 
of striking, replacing old-fashioned picketing, got a lot of 
publicity. A lot of strikes which followed were doubtless 
dictated by definite economic situations. But in some the 
sitters have not the slightest idea why they are sitting... . 
Many such strikes will make the method laughable. Once 
laughable, sit-downs will become useless.” Now if the 
public will just laugh, the evanescent bubble of sit-down 
strikes will burst! But it is hard for the public to laugh 
in view of the grave inconveniences it suffers, the increased 
cost of its daily budget, and the growing instability of once- 
recognized processes of law and justice. Moreover, the 
public is rendered uneasy by the Secretary of Labor’s sug- 
gestion that the illegality of “the seizure of a man’s prop- 
erty is something still to be determined.” Suppose maids 
and cooks should seize our bedrooms and kitchens! Miss 
Perkins’ further reference to employers as only “the third 
party” in the controversy simply deepens the uneasiness, 
since the implication of her words does not consider the pub- 
lic as a part of the problem at all. Perhaps there is need for 
another sit-down strike, the public sitting down hard on the 
whole procedure. Afterward, probably, we could all laugh. 


The Committee of British Churchmen, representing the 
Church of England, the Free Churches and the Society of 
Friends, have returned from their investigation of the re- 
ligious situation in war-torn Spain. They report unanimously 
that the hostility to the church displayed by the Loyalist pop- 
ulation is due to anti-clericalism and not to any anti-re- 
ligious sentiment. Likewise they assert the absence of any 
intention to crush the practice of religion, but rather that 
full tolerance of both Catholic and Protestant worship is 
now being practiced where the Loyalist government’s rule 
prevails. On the other hand, the committee has the names 
of numerous Protestant pastors who were put to death by 
the rebels. This coincides with the statement recently at- 
tributed to General Franco, that where he ruled the Prot- 
estants had better leave the country, or recant; otherwise 
they would be beheaded. 


The Great Stone Face, Immortalized by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, needs to be lifted. “The Profile” of the “Old Man 
of the Mountain,” located in the famous Franconia Notch 
of New Hampshire, is in grave danger of slipping into Pro- 
file Lake, which is more commonly known as “The Old 
Man’s Washbowl.” All New Hampshire is naturally worried, 
because this freak of nature “has constituted the most val- 
uable single asset of New Hampshire’s tourist industry.” 
Consider how you would feel if your face started to fall into 
the washbowl some morning, especially if you made your 
living with it! This is not the first intimation of threatened 
disaster to “the old man.” Once before his face had to be 
held on with “chains which anchored the main ledges of the 
mountain.” Now the danger is more acute and extensive. 
The profile is eighty feet long, and rears 1,200 feet above 
the lake. 


“Sentenced to Read the Bible Daily” is the fate of four 
youths in Paterson, N. J. Judge V. C. Duffy is responsible 
for the commitment. The boys were arrested in a stolen car, 
and convicted of “consorting with criminals.” So now they 
are required to read a chapter of:the Bible:each day during 
their three months’ imprisonment. Says Judge Duffy: “I 
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have a feeling that if, in the short term they will serve in 
jail, they can commune a bit with the Bible, they will come 
out the better for it, and society will have scored a victory 
over future criminality.” The reasoning is sound enough, 
but one wonders why the moral value of Bible reading 
should not be more actively recognized by the dispensers 
of law before crimes are committed. Naturally the primal 
responsibility resides in the home, as it does likewise for 
education. Yet, while the state has carefully provided for 
the education of its coming adult population, it has per- 
sistently forbidden, or rendered futile and ridiculous, the 
use of the Bible as a part of the mental and moral cur- 
riculum of the public schools. Too many states, like Illinois 
for instance, prevent the proper use of the Bible in the 
public instruction of its youth, and then present the criminal 
with a copy that he may meditate upon it during his im- 
prisonment. Religion is an even more fundamental part of 
a citizen’s equipment than mathematics or geography, and 
we have yet to find a better text-book for mental, moral or 
spiritual education than the Bible. 


Martin Luther Was Haled Into Court in New York, re- 
cently, because a WPA artist, Attilio Pusterla, had placed 
his portrait in the rotunda of the County Court House, and 
painted his name underneath. Complaints were soon carried 
to Monsignor Caskin, priest of St. Andrew’s Catholic Church 
nearby, and he referred the objectors to Supreme Court 
Justice L. A. Valente. Another Justice, J. E. McGeehan, 
questioned the right of Luther’s presence in a series of 
murals intended to illustrate the history of jurisprudence, 
but the artist stubbornly insisted that Luther’s part in the 
Reformation placed him among the great lawmakers in his- 
tory. Justice McGeehan had noticed the portrait of Pope 
Clement VII among the murals, but no complaint had been 
lodged against him. In the end Luther was allowed to re- 
main, but his name was removed. Now that he is there to 
stay, Luther deserves a visit, for he must be lonely in a 
city that is only seven per cent Protestant, and three-fifths 
of that fraction ordinarily non-operative. 


South Africa Affords a Story which is strangely parallel 
to the experiences of the Pilgrim Fathers. The Pilgrims left 
England for Holland in search of freedom from oppression; 
but, after some unhappy years, they sought a refuge in 
the New World, because in Holland their children were 
being alienated from the faith of their fathers. In South 
Africa the Dutch Reformed Church has just formed a com- 
mittee to arrange for the return of a group of Boers who 
exiled themselves in Argentina after the Boer War. They 
did not prosper, and now the remainder—about sixty fam- 
ilies—wish to return, because the younger generation are 
marrying Argentines, and their parents fear they will lose 
their Protestantism. The South African government prom- 
ises to furnish land for their settlement, but the church must 
finance their return. 


Civilization’s “sweet tooth” is responsible for dental decay. 
This is the judgment of Dr. L. M. Waugh, head of the recent 
Columbia University dental research expedition among the 
Eskimos. Dr. Waugh found that as long as the Eskimos 
“lived in their natural state, untouched by the white man, 
and ate their native diet, which lacks sugar in its refined 
form,” their teeth remained practically perfect. With the 
white man’s diet, however, the Eskimos’ teeth decay in just 
the same way. There is a remedy, or two. We may take to 
the Eskimos’ diet, which might be worse than the disease. 
Or we should use natural sugar, such as is found in fruits; 
for, says Dr. Waugh, “an ordinary apple has the equivalent 
of a teaspoonful of refined sugar.” In other words, “apples 
each day will keep the dentist away”; only it is so much 
trouble to stir apples in your coffee. 
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Two Aims and the Christian Student 


By Dante Nystrom, D.D., Secretary of Literature, Augustana 
Book Concern, Rock Island, III. 


In THE educational program of our church two aims have 
been paramount and inseparable: the one, the development 
of Christian personality under the best possible educational 
standards and procedures; the other, the safeguarding of 
the future of the church, humanly speaking, by providing 
through such training an adequate spiritual and intellectual 
leadership. This was the thought of the founders. Ideally, 
it is today the purpose of our church in her colleges. She 
desires to give college training, not only to those who will 
render special Christian service in the church, the school 
and the community, but who will exercise an intelligent 
Christian influence whatever their occupation. It is of vital 
importance that she should do this. 

“If the church is to maintain its influence and propagate 
its convictions,” says one of our college presidents, “it must 
educate those who will hand them down, laity as well as 
clergy.” Another declared, in a recent address: “The task 
of the Christian college is to produce a student who is 
definitely Christian in his faith and life and who will ad- 
vance the principles and the program of the church as the 
only agency that can ultimately help the State.” “If Chris- 
tianity is to survive,” observes one of our thoughtful lay- 
men, “it must survive in an environment made by Christian 
leaders. It cannot survive in the atmosphere that is thick- 
ening with modern paganism.” “Our aim,” writes a keen 
student of trends within and without the church, “is to edu- 
cate heroic Christian leaders.” The conviction is growing 
among us that the relation between the Christian student 
and the mission of our church in America is one of vast 
potentialities. The Christian student himself, the teachers 
who are responsible for his training, and the church which 
provides the opportunity for Christian higher education 
must each in turn come to an ever clearer appreciation of 
the responsibilities involved. We cannot lightly dismiss the 
conclusion reached by a layman leader, namely, that “if 
American churchmen fail to support the kind of colleges 
that turn out Christian leaders, American life under another 
leadership will close the churches.” 


A Debtor to His Church 

Perhaps no other individual owes so much to his church 
and can, by God’s grace, mean so much to her as the Chris- 
tian student. He enjoys the benefits of a training which has 
been provided for him at the cost of much sacrifice. Mingled 
with his sense of obligation to his Alma Mater, there should 
be a genuine recognition of his indebtedness to the church 
that stands back of the college as its material and spiritual 
support. He must realize how just is her expectation that 
when his education is completed and his life work begins, 
his place in the church—and especially in the local congre- 
gation of his community—will be one of responsibility and 
usefulness. He must be a heroic Christian leader whose 
ideals and convictions counteract the deadening pagan in- 
fluences of the day and who will do all that he can to help 
create a world in which the church can thrive. 

Christian students whose profession is sincere are sure to 
harbor some such purpose as they pursue their education. 
They welcome the opportunity to gain a fuller Christian 
understanding and a wider spiritual outlook. They accept 
as high privileges the courses in religion and the Christian 
activities on the campus. These courses and activities will 
be viewed as central in the curriculum. Through them the 
Christian students can, if there is the right cooperation be- 
tween them and their teachers, gain that maturity of Chris- 


tian faith, conviction, understanding and purpose which will 
help them realize their true place in life. 

The Christian student must let nothing interfere with 
a normal church relationship. However much the religious 
program of the school itself ministers to his spiritual needs, 
there ought also to be a close identification with a local 
church in its life, work, and worship. Then, when the time 
comes for him to step out into the larger sphere of his life 
work he will naturally enter into active church membership 
in some Lutheran Church of his community. Aind certainly 
he should be willing and eager to give his church the benefit 
of such talents and gifts of leadership as are his, as these 
have been developed during his student days. 


Great Opportunities 

Whether his calling be that of a teacher or other worker 
with human material, so that he comes in close contact with 
receptive youth, or he engages in some other field of activity 
in the community wherein he can wield an influence, the 
Christian college graduate has immeasurable opportunities 
to uphold the cause of our church by life and example. If 
his church was dear to him in college days, it will receive 
his devotion when he builds a home and a business and pro- 
ceeds to live out his Christian ideals and convictions in daily 
life. Who can measure the value of such lives, pivotal be- 
cause of preparation and position, to the future of our 
church? 

The responsibility of the school towards the student in 
this matter of Christian life and church loyalty is a grave 


- one. When graduates of our colleges disappoint the church 
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by their neglect, as does not infrequently happen, it may 
be the fault of the school; but it may as likely be the fault 
of the student or of those who had him in charge before 
he came to college. The Christian college recognizes its obli- 
gation to help the student grow in the grace and knowledge 
of Christ and to guide him into mature Christian experience 
and understanding. It is not an easy task. A survey by one of 
our teachers of Christianity demonstrated the tremendous 
heterogeneity of religious background of the group that 
comes to our Lutheran colleges. It is not easy to provide 
just the right instruction and guidance in every case. 


Religion Central 

Much is being done in an effort to provide effective courses 
in Christianity at our schools. These should hold the central 
place in the educational scheme and should be compulsory. 
The church which would serve its youth and its future must 
demand this. Leaders may be built in other ways, but not 
Christian leaders. In spite of trends in another direction in 
religious educational circles today, the courses in the de- 
partments of Christianity in our colleges are built very 
largely from the transmissive point of view—that is, the 
learning of Biblical facts. This must be so. Spiritual life and 
moral conduct do not grow to maturity aside from contact 
with the Word of God, and motivation must in every case 
come from the Christ of the Word as the source of power. 
We want no lessening of this emphasis; the leaders of our 
church in the future, lay and clergy, must be Bible-trained. 

And yet, they are right, too, who are stressing the need 
of the functional approach in the training of the Christian 
student. There is no need to neglect that. It stresses the 
developing of the ability of the student to function as a 
Christian. Its aim is to educate heroic Christian leaders. By 
course material and even more by the methods employed, 
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as well as by personal guidance and Christian activity, the 
effort can be made, and is being made, to enable the students 
to face the life today as Christians and to do their part in it 
for the bringing in of the Kingdom of God. Teachers in other 
subjects than religion have here a responsibility as real, if 
less direct, to help create in the student the Christian point 
of view in relation to all of life. Because our church must 
cope with society as it is today, her approach to her task 
must be realistic. It is necessary, therefore, that Christian 
students who shall become her leaders must learn to deal 
with social realities as well as with individual problems, 


The Church’s Real Possessions 

“The richest assets, greatest possibilities, sternest perils, 
mightiest forces, costliest offenders, strongest defenders, 
highest hopes of the church, are her young men and women.” 
The truth of this statement by a religious leader is particu- 
larly exemplified in the group of young people who are 
enjoying higher education at our schools. There are many 
things the church must do that it may have Christian stu- 
dents now and consecrated leaders tomorrow. The value of 
home influences as a potent factor in Christian education 
must be more and more stressed. In all its instruction it must 
clearly point out that Christ expects a far higher standard 
of conduct than that which is popularly acceptable. There 
must be a real program of cooperation between the local 
pastors and the student pastors on the campus. Church 
members must learn to realize the place that the Christian 
student, and thus the Christian college, plays in the future 
of our church, so that there will be the necessary prayer 
and money support for the work. The training of the Chris- 
tian student and his development into a Christian leader 
presupposes church colleges that are positively Christian, in 
business administration, in academic scholarship, and in the 
supervision of student life. It calls for teachers having Chris- 
tian consciousness, convictions, and courage; for these alone 
are essential to the development of Christian personality. It 
asks that the church rededicate herself to the original aims 
that called her schools into being: the training:of Christian 
students, the developing of spiritual leadership. 


THE CHURCH COLLEGE AND THE 
UNREACHED 


A SEMINAR on this subject was held in connection with the 
National Layman’s Conference in Chicago on February 9. 
Representatives from ten church colleges and three church 
boards of education were present. Dr. Gould Wickey was 
asked to preside and direct the discussion. 

The general judgment prevailed— 

1. That the church college today takes a more healthy 
interest in the religious life of students than was done 
twenty-five years ago. 

2. That, while the church college is not doing what might 
be done in developing a religious program on the campus, 
the failure in this respect is no greater than the situation 
existing in the churches. 

3. That the church college is making a distinctive con- 
tribution to a Christian culture and citizenship by develop- 
ing Christian teachers for the public schools. These teach- 
ers are effective factors in moulding the attitudes of students 
in the pre-college period. 

The seminar suggested— 

1. That laymen co-operate with the administration in 
securing Christian teachers for the faculties of church 
colleges. 

2. That laymen exert their influence in assisting church 
colleges to become patterns of Christian social reconstruction. 

3. That laymen more largely support financially the re- 
ligious programs of church colleges. 
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4. That church colleges give larger place to the Bible in 
the curriculum and devotional life of the institution. 

5. That church colleges be encouraged to acquaint the 
students with the life and work of their denominations so 
that a more intelligent churchmanship may result. 

6. That church colleges be called upon to co-operate with 
agencies in reaching the vast unreached population, by en- 
listing, training, and supervising students in such service. 


THE TASK OF THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


Tue TasK of the Christian College, as I see it, is to pro- 
duce a type of student who is definitely Christian in his 
faith and in his life. This will imply a knowledge of Scrip- 
ture that leads to a conviction of its truth. It implies a 
moral conduct which is determined by obedience to an au- 
thority which is neither personal nor conventional but is 
above both these, is in fact, superhuman. It implies a fer- 
vent interest in social welfare, the motive of which is a 
living faith in Jesus Christ in Whose name and for Whose 
sake every good deed is done. It implies a faith in and an 
active membership in the church of Christ, and a firm con- 
fidence in the supremacy of this church over every nation, 
including one’s own. It implies a belief in the universality 
and ecumenicity of this church as expressed in its foreign 
mission program which will evoke ready response to this 
program as an international force in creating world peace. 
It implies a philosophy of life which will be strong enough 
to support the individual in all the fortunes and misfortunes 
of life, and inspiring enough to create hope above one’s own 
meager successes or the immediate events of the age—a hope 
whose eternity gives meaning to the present. 

I am foolish enough to believe that this is the most im- 
portant thing in education, and that it is the prerogative of 
the Christian College to give it to this age. My foolishness 
extends even to believing that the Christian College is the 
conscience and the soul of all our education, so that in set- 
ting these standards for itself the church school will exercise 
a deep-going influence on other colleges and universities, 
and thus on the whole of our generation. The bodies and the 
minds of the state institutions may be greater, but their soul 
and spirit can never be greater, than that of the schools of 
the church. Here the church leads, for no greater contri- 
bution can be made to our national life than to give to our 
country students with a clear vision of the revelation of God, 
a humble faith in His redeeming grace in Jesus Christ, a 
steadfast courage in the obedience of His will and a con- 
stant loyalty to the church wherein His Spirit dwells and 
works.—F rom the address on “The Christian College and the 
Modern State” delivered by President Conrad Bergendoff, 
Augustana College and Seminary, at the National Lutheran 
Educational Conference, Washington, January 11 and 12, 1937. 


“To A MAN who believes in the Christian religion the 
Christian College is not a duplication of what the state is 
doing, but an essential addition. It covers the whole per- 
sonality of man instead of limiting itself to a part of his 
faculties.”—President J. A. Marquis. 


“CHRISTIAN EDUCATION is complete education. It does not 
neglect any department of truth. Least of all does it neglect 
religious truth, for in religion all truth finds its unity. Not 
culture alone, not scholarship alone, but both of these, with 
Christian character, constitute the aim and purpose of Chris- 
tian education. Christian colleges aspire to achieve these 
splendid aims as they present God’s whole truth to our 
youth.”—W. A. Harper. 


“Ir THE secularization of knowledge continues it will ul- 
timately wreck civilization.”—Editorial, The New Republic. 
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SEEN IN CHURCH JOURNALS 


THE LIMITATIONS OF YOUTH 


Iv 18 NOT TRUE that youth can show us the way as churches 
or as a world. Neither can age show us the way. God alone 
can and will do that. He is no respecter of the vehicle He 
uses. He uses the one best suited. Youth cannot build us a 
new world or new churches. Christ alone builds His church, 
and He does it by using living stones and living hearts from 
age and youth. Into His building go timbers that have been 
“cured” by long processes; and metals that were first sub- 
jected to fiery tests as life was led through the crucible of 
experiences, over many days. 

Nay, more, youth cannot do that which needs to be done, 
if youth labors alone. Youth dreams dreams and has enthu- 
siasm, fervor, energy, willingness. While more mature life 
has experience that is worth its weight in gold; judgment, 
vision, and wealth of the riches that failures have given. To 
do that which needs to be done, in any realm, calls for the 
contribution that both can make. 

God does not bring nature to its richest values in brief 
spans; when man seeks to build some mighty structure he 
calls to his task those elements that represent the labor of 
God in nature for long years. He has set it forth in our hu- 
man bodies. Life does not reach its maturity at eighteen 
or twenty-one, but from forty to sixty—especially, mentally. 
The regiment that has served often on the front line is more 
valuable than one of raw recruits.—The Baptist. 


GREAT THEMES FOR GREAT SERMONS 


BrETHREN, first and above all things, keep to plain, evan- 
gelical doctrines; what ever else you do or do not preach, 
be sure incessantly to bring forth the soul-saving truth of 
Christ and Him crucified. 

I know a minister whose shoe-latchet I am unworthy to 
unloose, whose preaching is often little better than sacred 
miniature painting—I might also say holy trifling. He is 
great upon the ten toes of the beast, the four faces of the 
cherubim, the mystical meaning of badgers’ skins, and the 
typical bearings of the staves of the ark, and the windows 
of Solomon’s temple, but the sins of business men, the temp- 
tations of the times, and the needs of the age, he scarcely 
ever touches upon. 

Such preaching reminds me of a lion engaged in mouse 
hunting, or a man-of-war cruising after a water beetle. 
Topics scarcely in importance equal to what Peter calls “old 
wives’ fables,” are made great matters by those microscopic 
divines to whom the nicety of a point is more attractive than 
the saving of souls—The United Presbyterian. 


A LUTHERAN PREACHING MISSION 


But way down deep in our heart we have for a long time 
harbored the dream of an aroused Lutheran Church carry- 
ing on an inspired and continuous preaching mission all 
over the country, well planned and organized, utilizing every 
possible means of speech and print, with plenty of well pre- 
pared material for all the speakers, with every community 
where there is a Lutheran Church carrying on its own local 
campaign, with a liberal supply of suitable literature ready 
for widespread distribution, with every magazine that will 
accept our material conscripted, with every possible means 
of publicity utilized, with radio facilities fully engaged, and 
with every Lutheran preacher in the country really en- 
deavoring to reach with the message of salvation the unre- 
generate element in his community. Somehow or other we 
must begin to touch and offset more effectively those de- 
structive elements and influences that are so thoroughly 
secularizing human thought and action and are tearing down 
the very foundations of our civilization. The forces of hell 


are running amuck. The truth that we have is needed as 
never before. It is not proclaimed in its full effectiveness by 
a church that is open only one hour out of the one hundred 
sixty-eight hours of the week and by a preacher who con- 
fines his efforts to a more or less hastily prepared weekly 
public message of thirty minutes’ duration. Much of our 
church work and life is woefully inadequate as far as its 
influence on the unchurched of the community is concerned. 
A Lutheran Preaching Mission as we conceive it would 
not be a brief spasm of activity, although it would utilize 
for especially intensive work seasons like Lent and Advent. 
But it would be a carefully planned and thoroughly pre- 
pared campaign of sustained effort to bring the corrective 
and reviving truths of the Gospel to bear upon.the millions 
of lives that are being mislived round about us. Such a 
campaign is possible. Incidentally it would create much 
more enthusism among our own people than the periodic 
financial campaigns and drives which in the final analysis 
are a confession of weakness and a measure of despair. Are 
we just dreaming? Some of our good brethren call this kind 
of talk “Klimbim,” whatever that is. They deprecate any 
gesture toward the outsider except the act of the janitor in 
unlocking the church door for the single Sunday service. 
They consider the missionary command of Christ to “go and 
preach” fully met by their solemn ascent of the pulpit stairs 
on Sunday morning. Everything else is “Klimbim.” But 
somehow or other we prefer to go on “klimbimming.” It 
makes life much more interesting, and we claim to have 
proof that God uses it for the purpose of building His king- 
dom.—American Lutheran, Missouri Synod Monthly. 


FOLLOW THE LEADER 


“FOLLOW THE LEADER” reminds most of us of an old game 


,we played when we were children. It was not a slow game 


either. Especially when there was an active, quick-thinking 
leader. It was a game full of physical action, and many a 
boy or girl was forced to drop out before the game ended. 
They could not endure the body-exertion required. I got 
to thinking of that game the other day. It was in connection 
with the trend toward worldliness that is so prevalent today. 
Young people are being swept off their feet by the pressure 
on all sides. The mooring lines that held father and mother 
in their childhood have been loosened, and ships are drift- 
ing. I am thinking about the Sabbath day and the cam- 
paign being made by sport interests to catch the youth. The 
daily papers play up the pleasures that are scheduled for 
the Sabbath, and speak of the thousands that will attend 
the races, or the skiing on the mountain where the snow- 
plows have toiled to keep open the roads; or this or that 
event where a good time may be had. 

Unless young people know their Bibles and are committed 
to obedience to God’s laws, they will often be found in the 
crowds that are smashing to pieces one of the pillars essen- 
tial to stable government. The church has taken a wise step 
in providing for a fresh study of the Sabbath among the 
young people. The Lord’s day is a precious heritage and 
should not be lightly cast away. Be willing to spend some 
time in a real study of the Sabbath. Try to discover what 
the will of God is. Were our parents old fogies with ref- 
erence to the Sabbath? Shall we push aside their teaching 
and example, and follow the world? It is all right to follow 
leaders, but not every leader. Put the great File-leader, 
Jesus Christ, in the van of your life, and you will fight the 
world, the flesh and the devil. Begin to play the old game, 
but with a new meaning, with a moral and spiritual end, and 
the Sabbath question, as well as all others, will be solved 
by simply following Jesus.—S. E. DuBois in Christian Union 
Herald, United Presbyterian weekly. 
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THE WORD OF GOD 


By Dr. C. P. Harry, Norristown, Pa. 


MANY OF OUR QUESTIONS about inspiration, revelation, and 
the Bible arise from an inadequate conception of what is 
meant by the Word of God. We tend to identify the Word 
with a spoken or written word, a message to be received, 
recorded and interpreted. It does mean that; but it means 
much more than that. 

The Word is properly the expression of the Inner Life of 
the person. St. John speaks of Jesus as the Word of God 
and St. Paul says He is the image of the Invisible God. The 
two are identical. The Word of God is His Expression. 
Christ is the Son of God, the Seed, as St. Paul calls Him in 
another place, the Very Life of God—light of light, very God 
of (Greek—“ek” out of it) very God as the Nicene Creed 
affirms. 

So, the Word in other parts of Scripture is much more 
than a message, a spoken or written word, “By the Word of 
the Lord were the heavens made and all the host of them.” 
That is not a word spoken to or about anything. It is crea- 
tive Power. In another place St. Paul speaks of the Gospel 
as the “power of God.” The Word is much more than a mes- 
sage to us, a lesson, a code or a picture. Indeed, before 
there could be a message to us, there was the Word by 
which we were created. We are fruits of the Word. We live 
because of the Word. He begat us with the Word of Truth. 
He sustains all things by the Word of His Power. 

The Word then is more than a message, more than a mere 
revelation, or, as it were, an exhibition or unveiling of God’s 
power, wisdom or love. It is more than a declaration or a 
command or a promise, though it is all of these. It is the 
living, vital, dynamic, effective, final Agent of God. 


The Bible’s Connections 


The Bible is a record of the action of the Word. It shows 
what happened, is happening and, to some degree, what will 
happen through God’s Word received or rejected, but always 
bearing fruit and never in vain. The Bible is the Word of 
God. It is the record of the Word, the impression of the 
Word on the world and in human life. Every part of the 
Bible is just that. Even the most barren genealogies and 
the most unsavory Old Testament stories are still the record 
of the Word received or rejected, but always active, judging 
or saving, creating or destroying in accord with the Divine 
nature and power. 

The Bible is like the score of a symphony. It is the sym- 
phony, yet it is paper and ink, not music. It is the record of 
the music which flowed from the composer. But the record 
may live again when the violins sing and the horns sound 
and the drums boom. The Bible is paper and ink. It is the 
record in human language as fully as could be of the out- 
flowing of the Divine Word. It is vital in life whenever by 
the Spirit its truth is relived in our souls. It is the Word 
of God. It does not merely contain the Word of God. And 
yet it is a book and not God nor the life of God except as it 
is caught up again in the Spirit and lived again. 

Or to change the figure, the Bible is the crystalline deposit 
of the stream of Living Water of the Word in concrete hap- 
penings in history, personal, national, philosophic or poetic. 
Dissolved again in life, the deposit will give the same color, 
direction, judgment, hope, faith, spiritual quality of life as 
at the time of the record. The crystallization is the Word. 
It establishes a canon or standard of what must always be 
the nature of the stream of life if the Word is there. All 
life is judged by the presence or absence of the active prin- 


The above article may be of interest to readers of THE LUTHERAN in 
view of the present differences within the groups calling themselves 
Lutheran and even within our own group as appeared in the recent Pas- 
tors’ Convocation at Mt. Cat f It has seemed to me that many hold an 
inadequate view of the Word, due to the use of the term “word” I have 
bined 4 honed the concept in this article. Cc. P. HARRY. 
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ciple of the Word, crystallizations of which are preserved in 
the Bible. We do not worship the Bible. But we do wor- 
ship the Word, for the Word is God, as St. John says. 

Or again, the Bible is the Word. It is the Seed, produced 
by the life of the Word and reproductive of that same life. 
The life is the reality of the seed, and the Word is the vital 
principle of the Bible found in every part in due proportion. 


The Power of God 


So the Word of God is dynamic in every true sermon un- 
folding and applying the Word. The Word of God is sung in 
every right hymn. The Word of God forms every prayer 
made truly in Christ’s Name. (For the Name is the Word, 
too.) It is the Word which makes the water of Baptism the 
water of regeneration. It is not a message spoken unintel- 
ligibly to the infant. It is the creative power of God in, with 
and through the water. In the Lord’s Supper, it is the Word 
which is active. The supper is not a message. It is the 
Power of God incorporating us in Christ, cleansing away 
our sin, conferring life and salvation on all who believe and 
bringing damnation to the unrepentant and unbelieving. 
The Sacraments are not a spectacle to be viewed, depicting 
or symbolizing a message. They are actions in which God 
(the Word of God) works in us. They become revelations 
and carry a message as a secondary result of the action of 
the Word. 

The Word of God still lives and works in His people. It 
is still energetic in the world. It is not confined to the Bible, 
or to the words of the Bible in Hebrew, Greek or English 
or any other language or version. The Word is greater than 
the Bible and the language of the Bible, though it is never 
contradictory to the Bible. The Word is true. The action 
of the Word today is in line with the action in Genesis and 
Romans and Matthew. “He cannot deny Himself.” God is 
not divided against Himself. He is one and His Word is one. 
The Word lives and works through the lives and witness of 
all who receive and keep it. It transforms, transfigures and 
exalts to the heavenlies. It conforms to the image of His 
Son. It is the Seed of Life and Love. The Word of God is 
the essence of God’s Life and of ours in Christ. 

Looked at in this way, the whole program of an authorita- 
tive codex is caught up and glorified in the authenticity of 
the Divine and Living Word. Problems of inspiration, in- 
fallibility and authority disappear in the grander realization 
of the Word of God in the Bible, in the church and in every 
believer—one Word, one Life, just as there is one Lord, one 
Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all Who is over 
all and through all and in all. 


ARMY MEN ATTEND CHURCH SERVICES 


AMONG OTHER evidences of the continuing, in fact growing, 
regard for the church’s ministry of the gospel is a report of 
the Chaplains’ Department of the United States Army. In 
the year 1936 Chief of Chaplains, Alvah J. Brastead, reports 
in his bulletin that chaplains of the Regular Army con- 
ducted 23,167 services, which were attended by 2,167,726 
persons. There is an increase over previous years in both 
these figures. For the men listed in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, and for whose religious care chaplains of the 
Reserve Corps and pastors of churches adjacent to the camps 
are responsible, 178,315 services were conducted and an 
attendance of 11,156,568 persons was reported. 

The readers of Tue LUTHERAN from time to time hear from 
chaplains, both those in the regular military service of the 
government and those of the Reserve Corps. The reports of 
their work not only interest the church on the basis of their 
factual information but also furnish an indication of the 
organic connection between the services rendered by these 
men and those conducted by pastors in local parishes. 
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MISSIONARY ENTERPRISES SURVEYED 


Executive Board of the Women’s Missionary Society Assembled in 
Semi-annual Conference: 


Reported for THE LUTHERAN by Executive Secretary Miss Amelia D. Kemp 


Tue Executive Boarp of the Women’s Missionary Society 
held its semi-annual meeting in the Muhlenberg Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 8 and 9. A fresh challenge to the 
task as reflected in a resume given in 


The President’s Report 

“Six months ago it was an esteemed privilege to attend 
the tenth biennial convention of the United Lutheran Church 
as one of your two official representatives. The opportunity 
to speak, in the session where the report of the Committee 
on Better Adjustment was being heard, was offered and 
accepted. The conviction remains that the best interests not 
only of the agencies involved but of the whole church, have 
been given serious and wise consideration. The action of 
the convention in adopting this report, obligates the Women’s 
Missionary Society to some changes. There is one in term- 
inology—from ‘Women’s Work’ to ‘Designated Projects’; 
one which relates to the manner in which the budget is set 
up; one which relates to the work among the children of 
the church; and one which relates to a joint perodical in 
the interests of the three agencies involved. 


“Children’s Work. Mrs. Fenner is the representative from 
the Women’s Missionary Society to the Joint Committee of 
Five on Merged Children’s Work. Dr. W. H. Greever, chair- 
man of the committee, met informally with the Administra- 
tive Committee in January, 1937, presenting tentative plans. 


“India Cyclone. In the six months many unusual prob- 
lems and situations have presented themselves. The tragedy 
of the India cyclone precipitated an immediate need for 
funds, not otherwise provided or budgeted. It also revealed 
sympathetic hearts which enabled the treasurer speedily to 
meet the first appeal for $5,000. The need has not been fully 
computed. Nor can the extent of the response be as yet 
computed. 


“Foreign Missionaries. During the years since the work- 
ers on the foreign fields bravely accepted deep cuts into 
their budgets, they have continued their work with a hero- 
ism and self-sacrifice that are outstanding. Apparently the 
end has been reached, not to their noble impulses but to 
their human limitations. Before this Board is the unusual 
situation in that from China, Japan, India there is a definite, 
and certainly a legitimate, request for an increase in ap- 
propriations. 

“Advance means further sacrificial giving. 

“The solution to a mutually acceptable and effective basis 
on which to develop furlough plans for women missionaries 
has been given much careful and prayerful consideration 
by the Personnel Committee. A call from the Foreign Board 
as provided in their minutes of November 5, 1936, is awaited 
for the joint conference on this most important matter. 


“American Flood. This disastrous flood January, 1937, in 
the Ohio Valley again precipitated an immediate need for 
funds, food and clothing. It, too, revealed sympathetic 
hearts. In this fine service, the women of this organization 
had no small part. 


“Youth in Missions and Church Advance. The reports 
from the Foreign Missions Conference and the Council of 
Women for Home Missions, in Asbury Park, January, 1937, 
in which conferences this organization was well represented, 
indicate that great stress was laid on the failure to enlist 


and assimilate youth in the full program. A practical con-’ 


sideration of this situation should lead to definite advance in 
recognition and enlistment of the younger women of our 
organization in positions of responsibility. 

“As a follow-up of the National Preaching Mission there 
is being held in Columbus, Ohio, these two days, April 9 
and 10, an interdenominational conference of representa- 
tives from the Board, Staff and Officers of the various de- 
nominations in the interests of Christian Church Advance. 
Mrs. W. F. Morehead and Miss Flora Prince will represent 
this Board in this conference. 


“Conclusion of the Matter. This session of the Board is 
one of unusual importance. It is the last regular one before 
the meeting of the triennial convention. Triennial appoint- 
ments are to be made, budget considered, program plans 
presented, as well as the regular routine business.” 


Two Pioneers Honored 

Miss Katharine Fahs’ eightieth birthday was noted De- 
cember 11, 1936. All honor to her thirty-one years as 
pioneer nurse in our India Mission! 

Miss Agnes Schade will celebrate her eightieth birthday 
August 22, 1937. For thirty-five years Miss Schade was an 
able teacher in India. She was the pioneer teacher. 

In remarking on the pioneers thoughts were directed to 


A New Missionary 

who has been appointed by the Board of Foreign Missions— 
Miss Selma R. Bergner, daughter of the Rev. C. F. Bergner, 
pastor of St. Stephen’s Church, Lancaster, Pa. Miss Bergner 
graduated from Wittenberg College in 1930, studied at the 
Pennsylvania School for Social Service 1935-36, and is this 
year enrolled in the Biblical Seminary in New York. Her 
appointment is for Japan. Miss Bergner has had unusual 
sadness in the past few weeks on account of the serious ill- 
ness of her father. We are hoping she may be able to be 
commissioned and sail to Japan this summer. If so, there 
will be one more missionary listed in the Triennial Report 
to the convention to be held in Buffalo, N. Y., October 2 to 
6, 1937. Also in the report there will be the budget pro- 
posed for the calendar year 1938, a grand total of $320,481.65 
for all purposes: appropriations to the Boards of the church 
—Foreign and American Missions, Education, Deaconess, 
Ministerial Pensions and Relief; to interdenominational in- 
terests; our administration and special items of the work 
of the Society. Consideration of this report turned atten- 
tion to the 


Triennial Convention and Sixth Young Women’s 
Congress 
to be held in Buffalo—the Congress Saturday, October 2, 
joining the convention for Sunday, October 3, the conven- 
tion to continue till Wednesday, October 6. The Light 
Brigade formal Rally is slated for Sunday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 3 and the luncheon, always of great importance, Wednes- 
day afternoon, October 6. Mention of the Congress and 
Light Brigade Rally and luncheon brings to mind the re- 
ports of 
The Secretaries for Promotion 

who gave accounting in the following paragraphs from Miss 
Diehl and Mrs. Fenner: “Two weeks in January and all of 
February were given to promotional work in six of the 
seven conferences of the United Synod of New York. Con- 
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sidering the entire schedule, it provided opportunities for 
all the possible avenues of missionary service which your 
promotional secretaries can do. There were all kinds of 
engagements,—large conference rallies, congregational 
meetings, young women’s meetings, dinners,. Sunday school 
talks to classes or departments, round table conferences 
with conference or local executive officers, Week of Prayer 
meetings, and individual conferences. One large children’s 
rally in the Iong Island Conference deserves special men- 
tion. To it came representative groups of children from 
churches all over the conference. Some were Junior Luther 
Leagues, some Light Brigades, and one pastor brought 
twelve children who are not organized into any group. All 
participated in the program in different ways. An approx- 
imate estimate of the number of churches contacted is 105. 

“Of six summer school invitations, three have been ac- 
cepted,—_Lake Geneva, Lake Wawasee and Camp Nawakwa. 
Others had to be declined because of conflicting dates. 

“Following the Board meeting in Columbus, an itinerary 
was completed in Indiana. Visits were made in twenty-three 
churches with thirty-four presentations. The pastors co- 
operated in every meeting and were most grateful for the 
service rendered by the Women’s Missionary Society. 

“Since the first of the year time has been given to local 
engagements, attendance at various meetings, preparation 
for the work of the spring and summer. 

‘During the year 1936 itineraries were made through the 
Virginia, West Virginia and Indiana Synods. One hundred 
sixteen churches were served with 160 presentations. 
Courses were taught at three summer schools. The ex- 
penses for the year amounted to $197.47. 

“Beginning April 14 an itinerary has been planned for 
the Kansas and Rocky Mountain Synods following atten- 
dance at their conventions. The Iowa Synodical Convention 
will also be served, but no itinerary could be planned be- 
cause of conflicting dates. About five weeks will be spent 
in the West and the South. 

“From June 20 to August 1 the secretary will be enjoy- 
ing the itinerary, suggested by the Board, through the 
Manitoba Synod. 

“We regret that invitations to teach at the Midland, Silver 
Bay, Mountain Lake Park and Geneva Summer Schools 
could not be accepted, due to the itineraries planned. One 
school, Massanetta, Va., was accepted for August 2 to 9. 

“The program for the fall is practically completed. The 
secretary has neglected her own home state for the past 
five years, so this fall will serve the four conference con- 
ventions and make itineraries through the Western and 
Southern Conferences, during October and November.” 


Mrs. J. F. Seebach Resigns 

In October, 1917, Mrs. Seebach became the editor of 
Lutheran Woman’s Work. Her editorials and other writings 
have influenced the thinking of our constituency to an ap- 
preciable degree. It was with genuine regret that the Ex- 
ecutive Board received Mrs. Seebach’s resignation to become 
effective in October, 1937, when twenty years will have 
been completed. A society like the Women’s Missionary 
Society does not easily part with an editor like Mrs. Seebach. 

The thank offering in December, 1936, was $53,561.03. Box 
work received $3,303.92 and disbursed $2,232.10. Life Mem- 
bership and In Memoriam Department showed total for 
eleven quarters of the triennium $68,925. Patron and protege 
department received $42,758.83. 

Mrs. H. C. Michael presented for the worship periods the 
general theme: Guidance, I Peter, chapter 1, was the basis 
for the headings: Kept by the Power of God, Gird Up the 
Loins of Your Mind and Love One Another. This was an 
especially helpful feature of the Board meetings. Calls from 
the fields for more missionaries cannot be answered, for 
more funds must be refused, and the opportunities in the 
foreign field especially were never more strategic than now. 
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THE EASTER PROMISE 
John 14: 19 


By Professor R. Neuman 


WHAT WOULD be our portion had the Apostles’ Creed 
ended in the sentence: “was crucified, dead and buried?” 
Viewing the Life of Jesus we realize the hopelessness of 
such an ending. We would have no confessional, no church. 
Let us for once assume, however, that this had been the 
issue of Christ’s Life: crucified, dead, buried,—what were 
our spiritual assets now? 

The tomb in Joseph’s garden would be the resting place 
of a great man and nothing more. The Cross of Golgotha 
would be the Memorial of an incomparably beautiful life 
and nothing more. We might with fervent reverence enclose 
these places in a shrine of loving memory, but faith and 
hope would droop their wings in sadness; love would weep 
without comfort. The time of Jesus would be a glorious 
time to remember, yet it would not be the fullness of time 
determining eternity. A great man Jesus, but not the Son 
of God. With Him something unspeakably good would have 
been within the gift of man, yet not the precious pearl. 
Something highly to be desired, not, however, the one thing 
needful. There would be here a teacher by the grace of God, 
an example beyond compare, but not a Saviour able to 
impart forgiveness of sin, life and salvation. We would have 
to honor him, but we could never adore him. His example 
could serve to our edification, yet we could not build our 
hopes upon him. We would extol him as the fairest among 
the children of men, but in the hour of death he would 
utterly fail us. 

Thanks be to God, Gethsemane, Golgotha and the Tomb 
of Joseph are not the last act of the Perfect Life; out of the 
somber trial a hymn of jubilee was born which, like a spring 
song after winter’s storm, chimes across a waiting world, 
“on the third day he rose again from the dead.” Thanks be 
to God that His great Easter promise is verified over and 
over again, “Because I live, ye shall live also.” 

It is our Easter message today. Let us open our eyes to 
the glories of the Easter sun bursting forth so radiantly. Let 
us open our hearts to the Easter grace prepared for the 
children of God and offered with the abundance of Divine 
Love.—The Wartburg (Synod) Lutheran. 


HOW MUCH VISUAL EDUCATION DO 
YOU PROVIDE? 


Tue PartsH Education Survey shows that, disregarding 
the fact that a large part of our knowledge comes through 
the eye, many of our congregations make no provision for 
visual education of the children and youth. Eight per cent 
of the congregations or church schools use “movies” occa- 
sionally, and 19% use the stereopticon for the projection of 
still pictures. Sixty-six per cent of the church buildings, 
according to reports, are without wall pictures, which have 
their silent educational message. Observation for over a 
decade in all kinds of church buildings shows that while 
adults provide themselves with beautiful stained glass win- 
dows and other appeals to the aesthetic nature, the rooms 
in which children are instructed are usually bare of any 
suggestion of religious art. One wonders why. Fifty-four 
per cent of the church schools report having blackboards 
available, and 38% have maps provided for additional teach- 
ing efficiency. Experience has shown that even adults are 
interested in the use of maps or blackboards when used by 
a teacher who understands the value of appealing to the eye 
as well as to the ear. Apparently the only things that keep 
some teaching from being a “total loss” is the ability of chil- 
dren and youth to imagine or construct pictures of what they 
hear. Word-pictures supplemented by visual aids will make 
teaching really efficient. 
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APRIL SPECIAL TO EDUCATION 


ONE ADVANTAGE is possessed by the pastor in addressing 
his congregation: he is face to face with them and he can 
readily inform himself as to their reactions to his sermons 
or announcements. A journal, such as THE LUTHERAN is, 
lacks means of knowing what influence has been wielded by 
the articles published in its issues. For example, we have 
no reports from our readers relative to the reception given 
the fine contributions to the issues of April on the general 
subject of Christian education and specifically upon the 
condition of our theological seminaries and colleges. 


One thing we can assuredly do with complete sincerity: ” 


we can thank Secretary Dr. Wickey of the Board of Edu- 
cation and the men and women who co-operated at his in- 
vitation in informing the church relative to the field of work 
in which he and they are specialists. They have done their 
part and done it well. 

We feel confident that the boards of trustees of the col- 


leges and seminaries have likewise read and appreciated- 


the contents of these articles. The men and women should 
adopt as their own the attitude toward their trusteeship that 
was expressed by the prophet Elijah when he said, “I have 
been very jealous for the Lord Jehovah.” The strengthening 
of these schools is a major obligation that must be under- 
taken by all our synods and congregations. We furthermore 
suggest on the basis of specific observations that trustees of 
church institutions should be very frank in informing the 
synods that elect them concerning the limits of trusteeship. 


“AMONG YOURSELVES” 


You witt HEAR the phrase, “Among Yourselves,” when 
the epistle lesson for next Sunday is read. It is part of 
Peter’s exhortation, “Above all things have fervent charity 
among yourselves: for charity shall cover the multitude of 
sins.” No doubt Peter had a clear understanding of the uni- 
versality of the revelation his Lord had brought to the 
world, but the company of believers came first. 

The fact is that there is considerable narrowness about the 
duties of Christianity. There is adaptation to the finiteness 
of the human mind and heart. There is a contrast between 
the inexhaustible power of God and the limited resources 
of man. It is quite within the power of God to love the whole 
world, to be without distinctions relative to persons, but 
we creatures of His, even when regenerate, must perceive 
the small circle of our influence. We are illuminants of one 
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candle power, so to speak, and only by recognizing our 
limitations are we able to be efficient servants of God. The 
first successful temptation which man encountered was the 
appeal to a desire to be “as gods.” The Mosaic narrative of 
Satan’s seduction of our first parents is obviously truth: it 
has the testimony of the ages of mankind to prove it. 

In past decades, some parts of the church have under- 
taken to spread themselves over all mankind. Leaders have 
appeared who claimed to speak for Christianity and who 
interpreted its messages of grace in terms of nations. To be 
content with fervent charity among ourselves has been 
deemed out of date, unfit for a world in which means of 
travel and communication have abrogated boundaries. The 
popular slogans have been “Let us be broad-minded.” “Let 
us forget the distinctions between Mammon and God.” The 
ties that bind believers into oneness with each other have 
been neglected. The church has ceased to be the body of 
Christ, in the true sense of that word. It tends to pose as 
the whole of society. 

The Lutheran Church has had its temptations. Its at- 
titudes have been severely criticized. Its self-isolation has 
exposed it to contempt. In so far as its separateness rests 
on any “holier than thou” self-definition, Lutheranism is 
hypocritical. But to the extent that our group has felt con- 
strained to emphasize the connections of faith and make 
all others subordinate to these, we have been true to the 
commission of the Master. The distinctive bonds among 
Christians are products of grace given by Christ to be- 
lievers in Him. These bonds create the community of be- 
lievers. They alone merit regard and respect. Fervent love 
begins and continues among ourselves. When in any group 
this sense of esteem for the brethren ceases to be the con- 
scious characteristic of the organization, a very careful self- 
examination of the faith of the members should at once 
begin. 

We offer a test: When the loyalty of the members of a 
congregation to the welfare of each other does not take 
precedence over the loyalty felt toward any other group, 
that to the family excepted, more faith is needed by that 
group of Christians. In setting up this standard for testing 
loyalty, we claim to have the New Testament back of it. 
Among ourselves is that group into the midst of which Christ 
enters. It is His fellowship that is under examination. 


THE BETTER TITLE IS SEXTON 


WHEN THE PROPERTY is a church and not a hall or a place 
where nondescript exercises in recreation and neighborhood 
meetings take place, the caretaker is entitled to the title 
sexton. The term janitor is less specific, more secular. Jan- 
itor is derived from janus, the Latin word for door. A 
janitor is a doorkeeper, primarily. But our English word 
sexton is an anglicized form of sacristan. The thought of 
the whole church building comes to mind in the doors, the 
sacristy where vestments and altar equipment were kept 
and a kind of center of carefulness for the possessions of 
the congregation. 

The sexton, if he be the right sort of man and if he is 
encouraged to be thoughtful of the privileges of his work. 
takes pride in clean premises, good ventilation, the right 
amounts of heat and light and the prevention of misplaced 
hymnals, used papers and discarded utensils. Also he knows 
and can transmit to others in a pleasing manner, the hours 
of worship, the address of the pastor and often the names 
of the leaders of the congregation. When such a man as- 
sumes the duties connected with the care of the house of 
God, he speedily learns how to make mere property a 
medium for the rendition of invaluable personal service. He 
is entitled to a name distinctive of his ecclesiastical position 
and should be given it. Janitor is not the word. Sexton more 
adequately signifies the program of service that the care- 
taker of the church’s property should undertake to perform. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


“CIRCUMSTANCES alter cases.” With that well-known and 
generally accepted precept we all agree, provided some lib- 
erty is granted one when he, defines circumstances. The 
word by its derivation implies “to stand around.” We use 
it to mean a phase of time or place, or condition that con- 
nects with an act or a person. Thus laboriously we work 
our way toward a comment of appreciation of the article in 
this issue by Dr. Krauss, “The Divine Right of Kings.” 

Certainly more of human nature than that known racially 
as Chinese is peculiar. We wonder that our English cousins 
should attach importance to a tradition that “the stone of 
Scone” is that one on which Jacob slept. One has great 
difficulty in beliving that Jacob’s pillow traveled from the 
site of his dream to Ireland, then to Scotland and finally 
to Westminster Abbey. Of course some such trip could 
occur; a stone would neither melt nor crumble. But what 
possible connection can exist between the coronation chair 
of British royalty and that itinerant Semite, Jacob? 


The Grail Story 


ONE OF THE strangest and to most of us least probable of 
traditions is that which centers upon the Holy Grail. It is so 
indefinite—so far removed from any reliable sources—as 
to leave us in doubt as to what is meant by the term grail. 
The most familiar significance, “though probably not the 
most ancient or accurate, applies it to the cup used by our 
Lord at the last Supper.” Another explanation “with more 
literary support” identifies it with “the vessel in which 
Joseph of Arimathea collected the blood from the wound- 
prints of our Lord.” Some writers identify the grail with 
“a chalice or dish used at the Supper.” 

The period during which the grail legends became suf- 
ficiently distinct to be committed to writing was the half 
century between 1170 and 1220. It was an era teeming with 
great men and movements, such as the Crusades, powerful 
dictators in the Vatican and sharp conflicts of jurisdiction in 
which the emperors and the popes were the persistent con- 
testants. Returning Crusaders were expected to bring back 
holy relics, and apparently they did not disappoint the folk 
at home. 

There was even rivalry amongst ecclesiastical and civil 
establishments for the possession of relics. Only the ignor- 
ance of the times, the rewards of the superstitions given by 
the church in return for their acceptance of incredible 
stories and the dynastic competition of the period could be 
the circumstances of “relic worship.” It is, however, dif- 
ficult to account for remnants of the superstitions that re- 
main to this day. We often pass a church in coming to the 
Muhlenberg Building on whose walls there is the sign, 
“Relics of St. Anthony.” Now what sacred power could be 
conceived of as resident in the dead bones of a holy person? 
They should be buried and their bodies allowed to return to 
the dust whence they were formed. 


Returns of Accessions 


Pastors of 1,440 parishes have reported their accessions 
for the year ending Easter, March 28, 1937. The totals are: 


By Confirmation and Adult Baptism 0000. occ e2D,019 
By Letter of Transfer and Otherwise 0c 20,123 
Total of new enrollments in congregations. 

TEPOLtIS tates ON MET it Loh dtin.gkitaiindeicnicion 45,842 


The average per parish, by confirmation, is 17.8+; by 
transfer and “otherwise,” 13.9+; total average, 31.8. 

For 1936 THe LutHeran had reports from 1,402 pastors. 
The average of this year for receipts by confirmation is 
lower than in 1936. Average accessions by transfer and 
“otherwise” is slightly higher than the parishes reported 
last year, and the average of totals is a trifle above that of 
the previous year, about three-tenths of one, to be specific. 


1936, it should be remarked, was the bottom year in the 
series of ten annual reports. Last year it was convenient 
to blame the weather. This year the early date of Easter is 
the only alibi we have heard. 

The significant fact about the returns is the low average 
of accessions by confirmation. The growth of the Lutheran 
Church is largely by way of the catechetical class with its 
extended instruction. In 1927 the average per report was 
20+. A drop to 17+ rests on one or both of two causes. The 
falling birth-rate can be expected to affect Lutheran con- 
gregations. The lessened number of infant baptisms (18,310 
this year) would lend probability to this cause. The other 
is the lowered religious loyalty of Lutheran families. No 
pastor can hope to have all the children of confirmation age 
appear before him for instruction, if the parents do not co- 
operate with him. If the valuation of religion has declined 
among adults, it will show up in the average of accessions. 

There is a grain of comfort in the slightly increased aver- 
age of accessions by letter of transfer and “otherwise.” For 
the first time in our series of annual tabulations, the number 
reported this year in that column is greater than the num- 
ber admitted in the same way in 1936. Some of the pastors 
will think of inspiration and emphasis on religion received 
by and from the National Preaching Mission. Others will 
ascribe the higher average to the better economic situation. 
No fault can be found if the depression has ended and if 
the incomes of the members of our congregations are reg- 
ular and sufficient for the family’s upkeep. But we ought 
to be alive to the destructive menaces of heathenism and 
to the joy of persuading unbelievers to learn the joys of 
fellowship in Christ. Let us hope that all of us have deter- 
mined to be accession-minded in the future. Our church 
ought to catch greater numbers in our Gospel net and its 
meshes should bring in the multitude with fewer losses. 


Abused Confidence 


Tue LuTHERAN’S policy is to serve first its own con- 
stituency, the congregations and members of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. This does not mean that the 
affairs of other Lutheran groups and other denominations 
lack interest for us, but they are not of primary importance 
to our readers except for purposes of comparison. What is 
true of THE LUTHERAN is true of the other leading denomina- 
tional journals. The editors examine each other’s papers 
and find them suggestive, but they expect the Christian 
Advocate’s contents to deal mainly with the activities of 
Methodists, The Messenger to sponsor work of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church and so on. Each paper is for 
its own constituency, especially in its news department. 

Occasionally this custom is abused. For example, recently 
the dedication of a church in Ohio was reported to us. It 
bore the name Lutheran in its title, and the news depart- 
ment assumed that its connection with the Ohio Synod gave 
if a claim on space in our news section. We learned later 
with regret and with the feeling that advantage had been 
taken of the rules of our and most church journals. The 
pastor and congregation had separated themselves from the 
synod. They sent a news story and we ignorantly gave 
them publicity and whatever self-gratification goes there- 
with. The congregation had surrendered its right to space 
in the columns of THe LUTHERAN. 

Often protective rules become a necessary part of edi- 
torial policy because only thus can a journal maintain its 
usefulness to those who support it. Borrowing cuts, asking 
for free copies, and seeking changes in an issue have be- 
come more or less banned because someone has put some- 
thing over on those in charge of the management. A sin 
eventually reacts on the sinner, but others are often victims 
of the situation. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“PURE RELIGION AND UNDEFILED 
BEFORE GOD AND THE FATHER IS 
THIS, TO VISIT THE FATHERLESS 
AND WIDOWS IN THEIR AFFLIC- 
TION, AND TO KEEP HIMSELF UN- 
SPOTTED FROM THE WORLD.” 


In these busy days, how easy it is to for- 
get these words. We are apt to become ex- 
tremely self-centered. There is One, how- 
ever, Who gives us courage and perfect as- 
surance in His comforting words:—‘Come 
unto me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give ye rest.” 


Come unto me, ye weary, 

And I will give you rest. 
O blessed voice’ of Jesus, 

Which comes to hearts opprest; 
It tells of benediction, 

Of pardon, grace, and peace, 
Of joy that hath no ending, 

Of love which cannot cease. 


Come unto me, ye fainting 
And I will give you life. 
O cheering voice of Jesus, 
Which comes to aid our strife; 
The foe is stern and eager, 
The fight is fierce and long; 
But Thou hast made us mighty 
And stronger than the strong. 


And whosoever cometh, 
I will not cast him out. 
O patient love of Jesus 
Which drives away our doubt; 
Which calls us very sinners, 
Unworthy though we be, 
Of love so free and boundless 
To come, dear Lord, to Thee. 
—W. Chatterton Dix. 


THE THREE PRINCES 
By Mrs. Verner G. Early 


THREE PRINCES grew up in a king’s court 
in a far-away country. They were all very 
fine lads and it troubled the kingly father, 
who was fast growing old and gray, about 
which one to choose to sit on his throne 
and rule in his stead. After many nights 
of worry and unrest he decided to test 
his royal sons, that he might be able to 
choose the best one. “It is a hard task,” 
said the worthy king, “but one that must 
be done wisely and righteously,” proving 
that he was indeed a wise and careful 
king. 

Now, the princes were stalwart, fine- 
looking fellows, all honest and loyal to 
the kingdom, pleasing in manners and 
very good boys in deportment. And this 
was the real cause of the king’s worry. 
“If there is a trait of character in one 
better than the others, we must find it,” 
said the king again and again, as he pon- 
dered his task of choosing. 

Charles, Henry and Mark were their 
names. But the people called them Prince 
Loyal, Prince Kind and Prince Serving. 
And each one of these princes was exactly 
what his name implied. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


Prince Loyal was magnificently arrayed 
and quite important the days he stood by 
the throne-chair, erect and alert, listening 
throughout the council of the wise men in 
the court. His blue eyes and golden curls 
were bright and shining in the beautiful 
sunlight coming through the oriel window 
near where he stood. He was indeed 
worthy of the kingdom, many of the wise 
men thought. 

Prince Kind was just what his name 
suggested. Dressed becomingly in his vel- 
vet suit of red and gold, he was the ad- 
miration of all who saw him. Everybody 
loved him for his kind and thoughtful 
deeds of happiness and comfort, which 
were the very heart of him. And the joy 
found in his happy face! “For it is truly 
the deeds of kindness we do that bring 
the lasting happiness,” the great king was 
heard to say one day as Prince Kind en- 
tered the throne-room, his brown curls 
nodding to the twinkle in his eyes. 

Prince Serving was the baby of the 
three. He was strangely different from 
his brothers. He cared little for the royal 
clothes of princes, though he was always 
neat and clean in the blue velvet suit 
he was wont to wear. During the days 
of council he did not tarry long in the 
council-chamber, for the reports of the 
trouble and suffering in his father’s king- 
dom made his little heart ache and tears 
fill his kindly gray eyes. He was away 
on his mission of love to the one who 
needed it most. Sometimes it was the 
farmboy who lived at the edge of the for- 
est;. sometimes it was the horseman in 
charge of the stables; and sometimes it 
was the cook, who had sprained her ankle 
and needed Prince Serving to do her 
chores. And the little prince was always 
willing and always ready to help where 
he was needed—always ready to serve. 
That is the way he got his name. 

One day the great king called his three 
charming sons to his side and said: “To- 
morrow I must choose to whom I must 
give the kingdom. Beware how you spend 
today, because it is this that shall decide 
for me which prince shall sit on my throne 
and rule in my stead.” Waving his scepter 
in a friendly and kingly way, he added: 
“Hasten! for the time is short. Return at 
this hour in early morning. I shall be here 
to determine the destiny of my kingdom.” 

The new day found the three princes 
arrayed in their princely garments, await- 
ing the king’s command. The entire court 
was present. 

“Prince Loyal, we will hear from you 
first,” said the king. 

“Yesterday,” said Prince Loyal, his 
golden curls nodding with his beaming 
eyes, “I spent in the big court, endeavoring 
to gain wisdom from the wise men of thy 
court, that I may more easily fill my 
princely place.” 

The old king shook his head in a know- 
ing sort of way and said: “Step to one side, 
dutiful son of mine, while we hear from 
Prince Kind.” 

Prince Kind stepped forward and said: 


“I spent the day in the palace gardens 
plucking flowers for the children who 
passed by, who knew not the beauty and 
fragrance of them because they live in 
lowly street-houses. I was kept busy as- 
sisting the ladies, feeding the pigeons and 
swans near the fountain, and giving a 
smile to all who chanced my way.” 

“Thou art a kindly lad and well loved,” 
answered ‘his father. Then he said: “Now, 
my little Prince Serving, what have you 
to tell?” 

Prince Serving came forward, drooped 
of shoulder and tired of step, but with a 
strange happiness beaming from his very 
soul. He sank unconsciously to the foot- 
stool at his father’s feet and said: “My 
yesterday was a busy one, for I love to 
feed my own pets. I carried water to the 
court for the page who was sorrowing be- 
cause of the death of his mother. I car- 
ried the bread and wood for the little 
crippled boy at the corner of the street, 
and I watched all afternoon till deep dusk 
by the bedside of sick Willie, who is 
burning with fever, while his mother 
served the meals for the court generals 
and made tidy the castle.” 3 

“Ah!” gasped the kindly father, in 
whispered breath. And, reaching out his 
white and bony hand, he laid it lovingly - 
on the brown head of his baby son, say- 
ing with feeble voice: “This is my bless- 
ing to you. Today I give over my king- 
dom to you, worthy son, that you may fill 
the todays that were the tomorrows, and 
will soon be the yesterdays, with thy much 
serving. Greater than wisdom, better than 
kindly manners, is service. Who but a 
king should be servant to his people? It 
was Christ Who said: ‘He that would be 
great among you should be servant to 
all”” Rising slowly, and with arm ex- 
tended, he cried: “Hail to the new king!” 

—Junior Life. 


THE HILLVILLE MYSTERY 
By Etta Webb 
(Concluded from last week) 


BERNIcE took the knife from her pocket, 
opened it and sawed through the shoe- 
laces. A tug, and the shoe was off. Vin- 
cent pulled up his foot. She heard him 
laugh, stamp round a little, and then his 
face appeared, looking down at her. 

“How are you going to get back?” he 
asked anxiously. 

“Guess you'll have to go down to the 
nearest house and borrow a rope,” Bernice 
said. “I can get back easily with a rope.” 

“You'll be all right till I get back? I'll 
hurry. Say! can you pass me up that 
shoe?” 

This done, Vincent hurried away, leav- 
ing Bernice alone on her rock shelf. She 
could not see him go, but she could hear 
him, and once he shouted back to her. 

She sat down to make herself comfort- 
able while Vincent was gone. It was 
rather pleasant up there, with all the 
mountain sloping below her. She won- 
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dered if she were the first person ever to 
set foot in that particular spot. 

“Some Indian must have found it,” she 
told herself. “It is a perfect hiding place. 
I believe somebody else knew about it, 
too, because here’s a stick that looks as 
if it might be the rung to a ladder. “She 
picked up the smooth, round stick and 
studied it curiously. “Why, here are more 
rungs, all that is left of that old ladder.” 

She was excited over her discovery. Who 
had once used this shelf, and the crevice 
which was like a secret niche in the solid 
rock? Using one of the sticks she had 
found, she began to poke about among 
the refuse of dead leaves and dust and 
twigs blown into the niche by the winds 
that always seemed wilder on the moun- 
tain than anywhere else. 

Suddenly she felt a startled thrill. She 
had uncovered a metal box, a foot long 
and .correspondingly wide. As she lifted 
it from its ancient bed in the dust, she saw 
that the lock had rusted away. Gently 
she lifted the lid. For some moments she 
stared in bewilderment at the box’s con- 
tents, and the name that was still legible 
inside the cover. 

“I understand it all!” she cried. 
mystery is solved!” 

She sat holding the strange, old box in 
her hands, gazing out upon the afternoon 
shadows which were gathering along the 
mountainside, piecing together the queer- 
est story she had ever known. 

The time seemed very short until Vin- 
cent returned with a stout rope. Expert 
at noose-making, he hitched his rope 
around a projection of the ledge at the 
top and let down the noose. Bernice 
slipped the loop under her arms, and, 
clinging to her box with one hand, used 
the other to help herself as Vincent drew 
her up to safety. 

“What’s that?” he exclaimed at sight of 
the box. 

“The explanation of the Hillville mys- 
tery,” Bernice said. “Oh, I am so glad I 
stumbled upon it, Vincent. Now Miss 
Julia and Miss Martha will be friends 
again. I can hardly wait till I can put this 
box into their hands. I’m going to run on 
ahead as fast as I can go. Take your time, 
Vincent. I'll tell you all about it later.” 

Bernice fairly raced down the moun- 
tain. Nothing could have stopped her, not 
even the black bull, but luckily he paid 
no heed to her as she passed. Her cheeks 
were glowing with happiness as she rang 
Miss Martha’s doorbell. Miss Martha 
opened the door. 

“You wait right here a moment,” Ber- 
nice said. She dashed across to Miss 
Julia’s door and rang that bell. Miss Julia 
appeared. Into her hands Bernice gave 
the box. “You share that with your sis- 
ter,” she said. “I found it in a hole in 
the rocks, where your uncle must have 
hidden it.” 

Then she ran, but, as she went, she saw 
Miss Julia with the box in her hands, and 
Miss Martha with a dazed joy on her 
plump face. They were moving towards 
each other. 

“There wasn’t a thing in the old box 
worth making a fuss over,” Bernice told 
her mother and Vincent as they were eat- 
ing a long-delayed, but delicious, chicken 
dinner. “Of course nobody believed either 
sister had it, but each was suspicious of 
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the other. I just imagine they were sur- 
prised to find that the treasure they had 
so much trouble over was just a mess of 
what I should call old junk.” 

“But how did it get up there on the 
ledge?” asked Vincent, excitedly. 

“Well, you see the old man who owned 
the box was Miss Julia’s uncle, Nathan 
Averell,” explained Bernice. “He. was 
very peculiar, and he took this box with 
him wherever he went, guarding it very 
carefully. Nobody ever knew what the 
box held, but Uncle Nathan always called 
it his treasure-box. He promised the box 
in secret to Miss Julia, and then he turned 
round and also promised it to Miss Martha. 
It disappeared a short time before he died. 
Miss Julia thought Miss Martha had it, 
and naturally Miss Martha thought Miss 
Julia had it. So they were just silly enough 
to get angry. And they have been that 
way for years and years, for all this hap- 
pened before I was born.” 

“But I do not understand where ‘Signal 
Rocks’ come in?” persisted Vincent. 

“Uncle Nathan was the first person to 
discover the Indian trail over the moun- 
tain,” Bernice said. “After that he always 
seemed to think the mountain belonged 
to him. He spent hours and hours up 
there all alone. They say he was up there 
the very day he died. That must have 
been when he hid the box in the crevice 
behind the shelf. He could easily go up 
and down on his ladder, and he was just 
queer enough to enjoy the fun and secrecy 
of it all.” 

“T am glad it is settled,’ Mrs. Bradford 
said with a sigh. “Though it was a small 
affair, this town has been in an uproar 
about it for years. Half the folks sided 
with one sister, and half with the other. 
I am sure, now that Miss Julia and Miss 
Martha know the truth about the matter, 
they will make full amends to each other, 
and everybody else will do the same.” 

“And Bernice deserves a medal of 
honor!” exclaimed Vincent; “as a promoter 
of peace and good will, she certainly has 
done more than her share.”—Ezxchange. 


A BAD FRIGHT IN THE 
TROPICS 


WE akE TOLD that dwellers in the tropics 
must constantly guard against the many 
poisonous insects and reptiles that lurk in 
crevices and damp corners. The centipede, 
for instance, is unpleasantly social in 
habits; while its dread neighbor, the taran- 
tula, whose bite is very poisonous, fre- 
quents old houses as well as stables and 
courtyards. 

One American family in the West Indies 
had a fright that made them very par- 
ticular about searching their sleeping 
rooms. It all arose from the ramblings of 
a tarantula, which would not stay at home 
but wandered across one lady’s face in 
the night and stung her badly when she 
tried to brush it off. 

Her face was so swollen and painful the 
next day that everyone was a bit nervous 
about the danger to the household. When 
the aunt went to take her siesta at noon 
she looked about her room carefully, but 
seeing nothing out of the ordinary wrapped 
a shawl about her shoulders and soon fell 
sound asleep. 
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Waking, she pened her eyes lazily, 
taking in the objects about her one by one. 
Suddenly her blood ran cold. On her pil- 
low, scarcely a foot away, was a cluster 
of dark hairy little legs, betokening the 
presence of the tarantula! 

With one bound the lady was in the mid- 
dle of the floor. She seized the baby from 
his crib and, throwing open the door, 
called wildly down the corridor: “Help! 
Quick!” 

Sleepy faces appeared at all the doors, 
but sleep gave way to terror, and they 
armed themselves hastily for the combat. 

Now, tarantulas are very vicious when 
attacked and have been known to jump 
six feet. So all proceeded cautiously. The 
cook went first with an ax. They looked 
through the room, but found no trace of 
the tarantula. Then they searched more 
carefully and finally made an exhaustive 
examination of the minutest crannies, but 
saw nothing. 

At last the genius of the party had an 
idea. She suggested that the lady lie down 
as before; and she proved her theory—the 
knitted fringe of the shawl was the bug- 
bear that had turned them all pale with 
fright!—Our Young People 


THE GREATEST FRIEND 


I HAVE A FRIEND, and when we are together 
We reck not of the time nor place nor 


weather. 

It may be morning, noon or midnight— 
still, 

We let the careful clocks chime as they 
will. 


In book-lined study we may snug abide, 

Or on the street press through the human 
tide, 

Scarce conscious of the boulevard or lane, 

And welcoming the sunshine or the rain, 

Contented, each, to know the other near, 

And feel the peace of friendship, and the 
cheer. 


I have another friend—we’ve been to- 


gether 

Through all my years and course, in ev'ry 
weather. 

He warms my heart when steals the mid- 
night’s chill, : 

And purple morning finds Him with me 
still. 

When solitude seems more than I can 
bear, 

I breathe His name, and turn to find Him 
there. 

No poverty is very poor, no pain past 
bearing, 


When I can feel the comfort of His caring. 

And through the valley, when my call 
shall come, 

This Friend beside me, I shall journey 
home! —Wallace Dunbar Vincent. 


HE, DIDN’T GET THE JOB 


“AN ERRAND BOY asked for a job at a fish- 
monger’s. He could do mental arithmetic, 
he said, so the tradesman put him through 
his paces. 

“What would twenty pounds of salmon 
be at five cents per pound?’ was the ques- 
tion. 

“ ‘Bad,’ was the reply.” 
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PROGRESSIVE FAITH 


Abram’s Faith Goes On Steadily 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Genesis 12: 1-9; 13: 14-18. The Sunday School Lesson for May 2 


List THE QuaLiTies of faith any way we 
wish, we find that Abraham’s faith in- 
cluded most of them. One thing is true; 
he grew in faith. His faith was pro- 
gressive. How he began to have faith in 
God is not ‘recorded, but what is related 
of him removes any doubt that he had 
faith in abundance. His faith was not 
static; it was active, always responsive, 
going ahead in spite of difficulties. Abra- 
ham’s pioneering in faith was not free 
from struggles and dangers. He was not 
heard to murmur or complain or rebel. 
There was much uncertainty for him to 
face; but through it all one certainty 
gave him poise and confidence; that cer- 
tainty was God and the promises God 
made. God’s plans may have seemed 
strange, if not unreasonable, but Abraham 
adhered to them and, as a result, God 
could and did use him in setting up the 
kingdom of the true God in Canaan. 


Promise to Faith 

God’s call to Abraham came with shock- 
ing reality. It was a cruel call, for it 
asked him to leave his country, his pos- 
sessions, his family. And for what? A 
venturesome journey to an unnamed land. 
No route map was put in his hand. No 
guide familiar with the country was 
loaned him. No record of a previous trav- 
eler was available. However, Abraham 
was assured that God would direct his 
course. Abraham’s religious background 
evidently was pagan, at least he must have 
been influenced by the worship of the 
moon-god, Sin, exalted as the chief god of 
the region where Abraham was brought 
up. It took heroic faith to take God at His 
word, to give up everything, and to set 
out with no other apology than that God 
commanded it. But with the command 
came a promise; it was a promise to 
Abraham’s faith. It would be fulfilled be- 
cause of his faith. Though it was God’s 
plan, Abraham had much to do with carry- 
ing it through. The appeal of the promise 
is not hard to understand. Abraham was 
a contented farmer--shepherd, but given 
to ambition, as is natural for man. The 
promise pointed to his being a great na- 
tion and having a great name. God’s 
blessing would be his, and he would be a 
blessing to his people and to others. The 
attitude of people toward Abraham would 
determine God’s attitude toward them; if 
they cursed Abraham, God would curse 
them, and if they blessed him, God would 
bless them. Down in the ages somewhere 
Abraham would be a source of blessing 
to all the peoples of the earth. This was 
an inclusive promise to be fulfilled in re- 
turn for Abraham’s faith; his faith, if 
maintained, if progressive, would surely 
bring showers of blessings. 


Price for Faith 


That Abraham had faith in God was 
evident. His actions proved it. But his 
faith led him into situations where he had 


to pay a high price to be loyal to his faith. 
This, however, did not discourage him. It 
should not be taken as an excuse by any 
of us for being less vigorous in our faith. 
He must have had no little trouble in per- 
suading his own family to fall in with the 
plan of starting out on an uncertain jour- 
ney. Quite justly could they doubt the 
wisdom of it all; they might ridicule 
Abraham as being too easily persuaded, as 
being emotionally controlled without rea- 
son. But he persisted and the journey was 
begun. It must have been only with ar- 
duous labor that he got his people and his 
possessions organized for the long trek. 
Necessarily it would be a slow journey, 
and provision for men and beasts would 
be a serious matter. Flocks and people 
must be protected from predatory animals 
and marauding brigands. Of course all 
these difficulties, all the price he paid for 
his faith, was passed over as of little 
worth for a record when Genesis was 
written. The fact that “into the land of 


Canaan they came” was the chief moment . 


to the writer. By saying this it was evi- 
dent that God had not failed to lead 
Abraham safely to the land He promised 
him, Abraham’s answer to his call had 
turned out well. In short, he was well re- 
paid for the price he paid for his faith. 
But this was a ceaseless paying, for 
Abraham never was free from paying for 
his faith. ‘ 
Pay from Faith 


Abraham drew pay from his faith. This 
is not a wild statement, for this is true of 
all who have faith in God and live up to 
their faith. Faith pays; it pays well. 
Abraham was privileged to have God ap- 
pear to Him to give him direct instruction, 


THINK OF THESE 


Gop’s PROMISES seem too good to be true; 
but when tried they are sure to be found 
true. 


Only they who are obedient to God can 
explain why and how others are obedient 
to Him. 


A good leader has faith in God, and that 
faith helps him to self-confidence, so that 
he leads well but in humility. 


The mére faith we have in God the less 
credit we take to ourselves. 


God may ask much of us, but His prom- 
ises more than balance all He asks. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


April 26 to May 2 


M. The Call of Abram. Genesis 12: 1-5. 

T. Abram’s Arrival in Canaan. Gen. 12: 6-9. 
W. The Promise to Abram. Genesis 13: 14-18. 
Th. False Children of Abraham John 8: 33-39, 
F. True Children of Abraham. Gal. 3: 3-9. 
Sat. Justification by Faith. Romans 3: 20-26. 


S. The Triumph of Faith. Hebrews 11: 17-19. 
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and to make him additional promises. 
Abraham’s faith grew with his exercise of 
it; nothing feeds faith as does faith. Faith 
used prepares for more faith. There was 
a material pay for Abraham’s faith. It 
finally came down to his actually measuring 
the extent of the land he was to possess 
as pay for his faith. This may seem a 
strange way of saying it; but if Abraham’s 
faith had not been progressive, if he had 
not lived according to his faith, Canaan 
would not have been reached, and no part 
of the land would have been allotted to 
him and his descendants. Faith in God’s 
promises does not take things from us; it 
adds things to us. It is not out of accord 
with God’s promises to claim that faith 
in Him does bring material blessings. God 
made such a promise in the Law given on 
Sinai. There was no break in Abraham’s 
faith; it was constant. No matter at what 
cost to him, he paid the price for his faith. 
His obedience was evidence of his faith, as 
was also his progressive keeping of his 
faith. 


A CREATIVE LISTENER 


“WELL, THAT WAS a good sermon you 
gave us this morning.” “Do you think so? 
It should have been; I had good listeners.” 
So the secret is out—the minister knows 
that his congregation has a large share in 
making his sermons good. 

There is nothing strange about this; we 
practice it daily. Our conversation is in- 
teresting, partly because of what we say 
but mostly because people listen. The 
salesman, in spite of his skillful presenta- 
tion, fails unless he has a respectful hear- 
ing. A teacher cannot overcome deliberate 
inattention. We talk about creative teach- 
ing, but this cannot be unless there is a 
reciprocal creative listening. It is not 
always right to blame the teacher for the 
lazy listening of the pupils. A minister 
may faithfully prepare a fine, timely, 
much-needed, Scriptural sermon, but leave 
his pulpit knowing that it was a failure. 
Why? He did not Have creative listeners. 

So we may conclude that if we want to 
get the best out of what is said to us, no 
matter who says it, we must listen. No 
speaker can give us his best and do us 
good unless we do our share by listening 
expectantly, purposefully, creatively. 

Is not this true also of our listening to 
God? Do we not in a sense become crea- 
tive listeners? Certainly Abraham listened 
to God with that result. God’s words did 
not fall on stolid, unresponsive ears. As 
Abraham listened, he learned to trust 
what God said. He took God at His word 
and learned that he had made no mistake 
in so doing. God’s words would have 
amounted to nothing to him, had he not 
been in the mood of a willing listener. 
God’s words are lost on us unless we let 
our minds and hearts be used to interpret 
and appreciate what He says. 

If a creative listener shares in making 
a sermon good, or a teacher’s teaching 
good, it is not going too far to say that it 
takes creative listening to make God’s 
word good—that is. good for those hear- 
ing it. So we are in a co-operdtive enter- 
prise. The speaker and the listener have 
mutual obligations that neither can slight 
without spoiling what otherwise would be 
good. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


FOR MOTHER’S DAY 


Exopus 2: 1-9 


THERE IS SUCH a variety of poetry and 
prose for quotation on a Mother’s Day 
program that we have made a selection of 
quotations for this page. 

* * * 

William L. Stidger, author and preacher, 
writes— 

“Blessed are the mothers of the earth, 
for they have combined the practical and 
the spiritual into one workable day of life. 
They have darned little stockings, mended 
little dresses, washed little faces, and have 
pointed little eyes to the stars and little 
souls to eternal things.” 

* a” * * 

From the Book of Proverbs— 

“She stretcheth out her hand to the poor, 
yea, she reacheth hands to the needy. 

“Strength and honor are her clothing; 
and she shall rejoice in time to come. 

“She opened her mouth with wisdom; 
and in her tongue is the law of kindness. 

“She looketh well to the ways of her 
household, and eateth not the bread of 
idleness. 

“Her children rise up, and call her 
blessed; her husband also, and he praiseth 
her.” 

Evidently motherhood has changed little 
through the passing centuries! It is one of 
the unchangeable ideals of the human 
heart! With all the differences in the 
status of womanhood, the marks of true 
motherhood remain the same! 

* * * * 

Grace Noll Crowell contributed these 

lines to a Mother’s Day Folder— 


“All mothers of the earth look from your 
eyes, 
All love and tenderness and patient 
grace; 
An understanding that is very wise 
Is marked indelibly upon your face. 


“The penciling of years have left the lines 
Of gentle laughter and of constant care, 
Of tears that you have shed, and oh, there 
shines 
An unseen halo, circling your hair. 


“God shared His burdens with you, trusted 
you 
With little children’s hearts, their 
stumbling feet, 
Their dear and desperate needs the long 
years through, 
And now within the twilight slow and 
sweet 
Peace leaves itself about you, still and 
white, 
Like some deep, quiet pool that holds the 
light.” 


That second verse carries a beautiful 
thought. “God shared His burdens with 
you.” Indeed to the little child mother is 
the first impersonation of God. At every 
‘step of the way from the cradle to ma- 
turity, mother is the agent of God in her 
intimate contacts with her child. Remem- 


bering this partnership with God, we may 
agree with Emerson when he says, “Men 
are what their mothers make them.” 

The Jews said, “God could not be every- 
where so He made mothers.” 

In the words of John B. Tabb— 

“The baby has no skies 
But mother’s eyes, 
Nor any God above, 
But mother’s love.” 

* * * * 

St. Augustine said, “It was owing to the 
daily, faithful prayer of my mother” that 
he found God. 

Washington Irving wrote—‘The love of 
a mother is never exhausted, it never 
tires. A father may turn his back on his 
child, brothers and sisters become enemies, 
husbands may desert wives, wives their 
husbands; but a mother’s love endures 
all.” And quoting N. P. Willis— 


“Youth fades, love droops, 
The leaves of friendship fall. 
A mother’s secret hope 
Outlives them all.” 


* * * * 


Longfellow voices his suspicion of the 
child who neglects his mother in these 
strong phrases—‘Even He Who died for 
us upon the cross, in the last hour, in the 
unutterable agony, was mindful of His 
mother, as if to teach us that this holy love 
should be our last worldly thought—the 
last point of earth from which the soul 
should take its flight to heaven.” And an 
unknown writer says—‘I would desire for 
a friend one who never resisted the tears 
of his mother.” Yes, we have a right to 
suspect the character of any child that is 
ungrateful for a mother’s love and care. 

* * * * 

With the hymn, “Faith of Our Fathers,” 
as a pattern an unknown author wrote the 
following beautiful verses— 


“Faith of our mothers, living faith, 
In cradle song and bedtime prayer, 


In nursery love and fireside lore, 
Thy presence still pervades the air; 

Faith of our mothers, living faith, 

We will be true to thee till death. 


“Faith of our mothers, guiding faith, 
For youthful longing, youthful doubt, 

How blurred our vision, blind our way, 
Thy providential care without; 

Faith of our mothers, guiding faith, 

We will be true to Thee till death. 


“Faith of our mothers, Christian faith, 
In truth beyond our man-made creeds, 
Still save the home and save the church, 
And breathe thy spirit through our’ 
deeds; 
Faith of our mothers, Christian faith, 
We will be true to thee till death.” 


This hymn may be sung to the music 
of “Faith of Our Fathers.” 
* co Eg * 
Tennyson is the author of the lines— 
“T loved her: one 
Not learned, save in gracious household 
ways, 
Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants; 
No angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 
In angel instincts, breathing Paradise, 
Interpreter between the gods and men, 
Who looked all native to her place and 
yet 
On tiptoe seemed to touch upon a sphere 
Too gross to tread, and all male minds 
perforce 
Swayed to her from their orbits as they 
moved 
And girdled her with music. Happy he 
With such a mother; faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood and trusts in all 


things high 
Come easy to him, and though he trip 
and fall, 
He shall not blind his soul with clay.” 
* * * * 


Three beautiful verses by another un- 
known author must close our program— 


“Her love is like an island 
In life’s ocean, vast and wide, 
A peaceful, quiet shelter 
From the wind, and rain, and tide. 


“°Tis bound on the north by Hope, 
By Patience on the west, 

By tender Counsel on the south, 
And on the east by Rest. 


“Above it like a beacon light 
Shine faith, and truth, and prayer; 
And through the changing scenes of life, 
I find a haven there.” 
* * * * 

To Leapers Topic date, May 9. Clip 
the page and assign to members who can 
read with understanding. A practical topic 
for general discussion would be: “How 
can we improve our treatment of our 
mothers?” Another—‘When mother does 
not seem to understand us, what shall 
we do about it?” Mothers might be hon- 
ored guests at this meeting. Next Sunday 
we study another Life Service topic— 
“Serving, Without a Job.” 
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LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE, 
HICKORY, N. C. 


won significant honors at the Southeastern 
and the South Atlantic Forensic tourna- 
ments held in March at Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S. C., with twenty-six colleges 
and universities entered in the latter. Miss 
Annie Lytle, a sophomore, won the 
women’s Southeastern title in “Formulat- 
ing Group Opinion,” the state title in the 
same contest, and also the women’s state 
title in “Problem Solving Before a Hostile 
Audience.” In the South Atlantic, she 
won the state title in the women’s im- 
promptu contest. Mr. Herman Nicholson, 
a senior, placed second in the men’s im- 
promptu in the South Atlantic, with six- 
teen schools entered, and won first place 
in the North Carolina contest. Miss Inez 
Seagle, a sophomore, won three state titles, 
namely, in women’s oratory, women’s after 
dinner, and women’s extempore. By win- 
ning the silver plaque in women’s oratory 
for the third time, Lenoir Rhyne gained 
permanent possession of the coveted 
trophy. Since Inez Seagle also won the 
gold medal in women’s impromptu in the 
Tristate contest last December, Lenoir 
Rhyne holds the unique distinction of hav- 
ing on its campus two students who each 
have become fourfold champions in one 
year. 

Although twenty-one of the twenty-six 
schools entered in the South Atlantic 
Tournament have larger student bodies 
than Lenoir Rhyne, the college tied for 
third place in both men’s and women’s 
debating, receiving second place in the 
former among eight colleges in the state 
and tying for first place among the five 
North Carolina schools entering women. 
This is the tenth consecutive year that 
Lenoir Rhyne debaters have won a ma- 
jority of their contests. 

Lenoir Rhyne’s coach, Dr. Albert Keiser, 
served as the Executive Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Southeastern Tournament and 
also as Director of the South Atlantic 
Forensic Tournament, which has grown to 
be the largest tournament in the South- 
east, drawing colleges and universities 
from eight states, from Pennsylvania to 
Florida. As Executive Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the North Carolina Intercollegiate 
Forensic Association for the last ten years 
he developed the larger tournament and 
has been re-elected its Director from year 
to year. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVER- 
SITY 


TWENTY-ONE high school band directors 
will take part in the second annual All- 
Master Band Festival on Susquehanna 
University’s campus at Selinsgrove, Pa., 
April 30 and May 1, together with 150 of 
the best scholastic band players in central 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Edwin Franko Gold- 
man, king of the bandmasters and con- 
ductor of the great Goldman Band, will 
again feature by directing the Festival 
Band in their concert on the evening of 
May 1. Dr. Goldman will also bring to the 
annual All-Master Band Festival, Mr. 
Leonard Smith, brilliant young cornet 
soloist of the Goldman Band and the 
George Barrere Symphony Orchestra. 
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Although Edwin Franko Goldman is 
known throughout the world as a band- 
master, his early training was obtained as 
a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra and other leading sym- 
phony orchestras. Dr. Goldman takes par- 
ticular delight in helping young directors 
of high school bands and the scholastic 
band players of central Pennsylvania con- 
sider it a very great honor to play under 
the famed conductor. The competition is 
keen in the selection of these outstanding 
high school players. 

Among the high school band directors 
who will attend the Festival and aid in 
the selection of its players are P. S. 
Mitchel, Lewistown; Robert Beckman, 
Sunbury; Frank Schoendorfer, Jersey 
Shore; Samuel Kurtz, Bloomsburg; Wil- 
liam O. Roberts, Wilkes-Barre; D. N. 
Luckenbill, Freeland; D. J. Lewis, Hazle- 
ton; Grant Sterner, Mt. Carmel; George 
Anderson, Shamokin; William Harchel- 
rode, Harrisburg; Leonard Kachel, Ash- 
land; Marion C. Walter, New Bloomfield; 
Garth Kleckner, Lock Haven; D. H. H. 
Lengel, Pottsville; Clarence Toole, Hegins; 
C. E. Swalm, Williamstown; B. Ray Minich, 
Lykens; Kenneth Blyer, Fallsington; A. P. 
Brightbill, Johnstown; P. J. Fisher, Loys- 
ville; and Paul A. Horner, New Oxford. 


SUB-FRESHMAN DAY AT 
WAGNER COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENTAL demonstrations in biology, 
physics, and chemistry will be part of the 
program offered by Wagner College, Staten 
Island, N. Y., on its annual Sub-Fresh- 
man Day, Saturday, May 8. High school 
upper classmen from all parts of New 
York and neighboring states are invited to 
this May Day celebration and to inspect 
the college at the cross roads of the world. 
The program will begin with a reception 
at 10.00 A. M. in the college auditorium. 

The Sub-Freshman Day celebrations 
were founded at Wagner in 1932 to give 
high school students an opportunity to 
inspect the college’s fifty-three-acre cam- 
pus and ten buildings located on a high, 
wooded hill overlooking New York har- 
bor, only ten miles distant from the 
American metropolis and its wealth of 
museums, universities, theatres, and in- 
dustry. Since its first Sub-Freshman Day 
the college has become co-educational and 
at present has a student body of 151 men 
and 69 women in the day school, 58 men 
and 30 women in the extension school, 
and 24 men and 16 women in the summer 
session. 

After the reception and registration in 
the auditorium, the guests will be taken 
on campus tours by Wagner students and 
will receive a taste of Wagner College 
life, first-hand. Dormitories, social rooms, 
fraternity rooms, classrooms, laboratories, 
and the college store will be open for vis- 
itors to view the rounded life that the 
Wagner campus offers. Special souvenirs 
are again being planned by the biology 
department who surprised guests last year 
by giving them tiny frogs preserved in 
small tubes. 

Lunch will be served by the college on 
the green outside the historic Cunard Hall, 
formerly the home of the founders of the 
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famous steamship line, now the dining 
hall and social quarters of Wagner stu- 
dents. The luncheon will be supplemented 
by brief talks on Wagner College life by 
President Clarence C. Stoughton, Dr. 
Frederic Sutter, pastor of the college 
church and president of the board of trus- 
tees; Bruce Carney, president of the stu- 
dent body; and a member of the alumni 
association. These will be followed by a 
short concert by the Wagner College a 
cappella choir of fifty voices under the 
direction of Silas Engum, head of the col- 
lege music department. 

The Wagner varsity baseball team will 
play Newark University on the college 
diamond at 2.30, and a tea dance will be 
held in the auditorium at 4.30. 

The Wagner varsity players will pre- 
sent at 8.00 P. M. in the college auditorium 
a Russian tragic comedy, “He Who Gets 
Slapped.” The play is under the direction 
of Ronald T. Hammond. 


175TH ANNIVERSARY 


St. Paul’s Church, Johnstown, New York, 
Holds Celebration 


THE ONE HUNDRED SEVENTY-FIFTH anniver- 
sary of St. Paul’s Church, Johnstown, 
N. Y., was observed with special services 
March 28 to April 4. The sermon was de- 
livered by the pastor, the Rev. Wilmer M. 
Zuehlke, and the Holy Communion was 
administered. 

On Community Night, March 30, greet- 
ings were extended the congregation by 
the Rev. David Paton, president of the 
Council of Churches of Johnstown. The 
Rev. Walter Krumwiede of Rochester, 
N. Y., delivered the address on the theme, 
“Mining the Past to Build the Future.” A 
splendid musical program included sing- 
ing by the Men’s Choir of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Gloversville, N. Y., and 
by the various musical units of the local 
church. 

The ministry of music was stressed 
Wednesday evening in selections by the 
Senior, Junior and Cherub choirs and as- 
sisting artists. “The Rock,” a religious 
drama, was presented as a part of the 
program by the Baronet Dramatic Club 
of St. Paul’s Church. 

At the anniversary banquet held the 
following evening “Six Standards of Civ- 
ilization” were discussed by Jared Van 
Wagenen, Jr., of Lawyersville. Greetings 
were brought from the Eastern Conference 
of the United Synod of New York by Vice- 
president Andrew L. Dillenbeck, D.D., and 
from St. James’ Church by the Rev. 
Clarence L. Schaertel. 

The week’s program was fittingly 
brought to a close with a special service 
held Sunday morning, April 4, featured by 
a timely sermon by the Rev. Ralph Heim, 
Ph.D., dean of Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
N. Y., who took the place of Dr. Charles 
W. Leitzell, president of that institution 
of learning and a former pastor, who was 
unable to be present on account of illness. 

This congregation is especially proud 
of the fact that Sir William Johnson, 
superintendent of Indian affairs under the 
British Government, the founder of Johns-’ 
town, gave a grant of land in 1762 for the 
erection of St. Paul’s Church. 
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NORTHWEST SYNOD NOTES 
By the Rev. Garrett F. Genszler 


WE PEOPLE of the Twin Cities of Marin- 
ette, Wis., and Menominee, Mich., can well 
understand the miraculous draught of 
fishes. Last night with bands playing, 
parading, and the coronation of a king 
and queen, amidst dazzling bombs burst- 
ing in the air and a gorgeous display of 
_ fireworks, a little silvery fish became the 
center of attraction as the Smelt Carnival 
got under way. Each year tons of these 
small delicious fish are caught in the rivers 
along Green Bay and the Northern Penin- 
sula. The great inter-state bridge is lined 
with wierd triangular contraptions with 
pulleys from which the great dip nets are 
hung. Visitors from almost every state in 
the Union visit the scene. And the waters 
give up a bountiful harvest. This salt 
water fish was planted in a stream in 
Michigan not ten years ago. They have 
multiplied so fast that each spring as they 
rush the rivers for spawning, prodigious 
catches are made, and still they come. 
These fish, which grow no longer than 
seven or eight inches, are very delicious 
eating and are worth the catching. During 
the rush season they sell for as little as 
one cent a pound. If you come to catch 
smelt do not do like three Chicago doctors 
did this year. They came with hip boots, 
fly-casting rods, all the tackle of a sports- 
man, even to minnows for bait. But they 
soon learned to grasp the net rope and 
hauled in their share of fish. 


President R. H. Gerberding, D.D., of the 
Northwest Synod has announced that the 
forty-seventh annual convention of synod 
will contain several new features as to 
the program. This year synod convenes 
May 4 at Faith Church, Charles and 
Mackubbin Streets, St. Paul, Minn., Charles 
L. Grant, D.D., host pastor. Dr. Rees Edgar 
Tulloss will represent all the boards and 
agencies of the U. L. C. A. He will be 
given two forty-five-minute periods on the 
floor of the convention, and will also be 
the speaker at the synodical banquet on 
Wednesday evening. 


At the same time that the synod is in 
convention in St. Paul the convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
synod will meet in Minneapolis at Salem 
Church, the Rev. Paul L. Wetzler pastor. 
On Tuesday evening the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society will present the program 
at synod with their own missionary, Miss 
Faith Lippard of Japan, speaking. Mrs. 
John I. Meck of Racine will also speak 
on “The Thank Offering.” 

The synodical banquet will be served 
Wednesday from 6.30 to 7.30 P. M. by the 
Young Women’s Guild of the entertaining 
church. It will be a typical Minnesota 
meal, called a “Smorgasbord,” in the dining 
room of the church. From 7.30 to 8.30 the 
Brotherhood of the church will provide 
entertainment. At 8.30 in the church au- 
ditorium Dr. Tulloss, president of Witten- 
berg College, will deliver the address of 
the evening. 

Motion pictures of varied types of church 
life at home and abroad will be shown be- 
tween sessions, as well as exhibits of 
ehurch work and a book stall of the United 
Lutheran Publication House. 

May 3 a Home Mission Conference will 
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be held, in which the home missionaries 
will meet with the new divisional secre- 
tary, the Rev. A. M. Knudsen. Tuesday 
morning the convention will open with a 
communion service with President Ger- 
berding preaching. Other devotional 
periods will be taken care of by L. W. 
Steckel, D.D., of Resurrection Church, 
Milwaukee, synod’s chaplain. On Thurs- 
day at the Ordination Service the Rev. 
Prof. H. B. Reed of the Northwestern 
Seminary will preach. 

The Alumni Association of Northwestern 
Lutheran Theological Seminary is plan- 
ning a banquet for Monday evening, May 
3, at the St. Paul Y. M. C. A. 


Northwestern Seminary 


will hold its commencement April 25-29. 
On Sunday, April 25, the baccalaureate 
service will be held in Holy Trinity Slovak 
Lutheran Church, Minneapolis. The Rev. 
Daniel J. Adamcik, pastor, will preach. 
Mr. Adamcik was a graduate of the sem- 
inary in 1928 and is a member of the 
Slovak Zion Synod of the U. L. C. A. On 
April 29 the graduation exercises will be 
held at St. John’s Church, Minneapolis, 
Paul Wagner Roth, D.D., of Epiphany 
Church, Milwaukee, preaching the ser- 
mon. The diplomas will be given by the 
president of the seminary, Paul Hoerlein 
Roth, D.D. The members of the graduat- 
ing class are Louis Klesken, a member of 
the Slovak Zion Synod, and Richard W. 
Roth, son of the Milwaukee pastor. 


The Rev. T. S. Rees of First Church, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, writes that this 
church is letting the Finnish Lutherans of 
the city use their church once a month to 
hold services in their native tongue. The 
young people of eight Lutheran congrega- 
tions meet at rallies a number of times 
during the year. Six synods are repre- 
sented. ‘ 


The Carthage College Choir is making 
their annual tour of the mid-western 
states and were privileged to broadcast 
from the Chicago outlet of the National 
Farm and Home Hour on April 8. 


An attractive folder bearing the post- 
Easter program of Redeemer Church, 
Hartford, Wis., has come to my desk. A 
series of sermons on The Beatitudes is be- 
ing preached by the pastor, the Rev. C. B. 
Lund. Confirmation will take place on 
Whitsunday. : 


Pastor Paul L. Wetzler of Salem Church, 
Minneapolis, writes that they have expe- 
rienced the greatest Lenten season in the 
history of their church as to attendance. 
Mid-week services averaged 355, and Sun- 
day morning services 770. The Wednesday 
night sermons were based on “My Chris- 
tian Faith,” and Sunday sermons on “Great 
Choices.” During the post-Easter season 
the mid-week services are of a missionary 
nature, with the Rev. W. P. Gerberding 
of Fargo, N. D., P. H. Roth, D.D., of Min- 
neapolis, and G. W. Genszler, D.D., of 
Racine, Wis., and the pastor of Salem 
preaching. Six adults were baptized on 
Easter and forty-seven were received by 
confirmation and forty-two by letter and 
profession of faith. Of the latter forty- 
two, Pastor Wetzler writes that twenty- 
eight asked to be received into the church. 
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For the post+Easter season your cor- 
respondent is preaching a series of ser- 
mons on the Lord’s Prayer, and during 
the month of April is conducting a mid- 
week informal Bible Hour. The first 
Wednesday G. W. Genszler, D.D., of 
Racine gave a lecture on “The Land of 
the Bible,’ based on his recent trip to 
the Holy Land. 


The Rev. A. H. G. Gjevre of St. John’s 
Church, Lakeville, Minn., writes an in- 
teresting weekly column of a religious 
nature in the Dakota County Tribune. He 
also sends word that their: church reduced 
their indebtedness by $1,000 in the past 
three years. Miss Myrtle Sorensen has 
been organist of the church for the past 
twenty-two years, a record hard to beat. 


St. John’s Church, Great Falls, Mont., 
used the services of Dr. John E. Hummon 
of Chicago for a Spiritual Advance pro- 
gram during the Lenten season. 


“The Informant” of Faith Church, Win- 
nonah, Minn., reports the largest Easter 
Communion in the history of the church. 
Twelve new members were received at 
Easter and two associate members. The 
catechumens will be confirmed at Pen- 
tecost, 


Atonement Church, Racine, Wis., the 
Rev. J. I. Meck pastor, reports that their 
Sunday school is supporting a scholarship 
for a kindergarten pupil in Japan. 


ROCK RIVER VALLEY NEWS 


Tue Luter Leacues of the Rock River 
Valley District, Wisconsin, held their 
Spring Rally April 4 at Atonement Church, 
Beloit, Wis., the Rev. Frank Berg pastor. 
In spite of heavy rain, the rally recorded 
its largest attendance. The district in- 
cludes churches from Madison, Janesville, 
Beloit, Waterloo and Jefferson. Pastor 
Frank Broesicke preached the afternoon 
sermon, based on I Thess. 4: 1; and Pro- 
fessor Rassweiler of Beloit College read 
“The Last Word” by Van Dyke during 
the evening service. The attendance award 
was made to the Beloit Luther League 
with only one member absent. 


Pastor H. C. Rex of St. Peter's, Janes- 
ville, reports record attendance at Holy 
Week and Easter services. The Luther 
League of St. Peter’s conducted a Sunrise 
Easter Service. 


Mr. Ed. Blenker, supply pastor at Lu- 
ther Memorial, Madison, Wis., recently or- 
ganized a Luther League with thirty-five 
members, thirty of whom attended the 
rally at Beloit. Six cars full of young peo- 
ple traveled the distance of fifty-six miles 
through heavy rain. We cannot recall any 
such response from Luther Memorial for 
many years. One of their members was 
elected vice-president of the District. 


St. Paul’s, Waterloo, recorded the largest 
Good Friday and Easter service attend- 
ance, and the first Sunday after Easter 
showed no signs of the dreaded after- 
Easter slump. Fifty per cent of the Luther 
League of St. Paul’s made the fifty-mile 
trip to Beloit to attend the rally. 

The after-Easter slump is never caused 
by people who worship the Lord that rose 
on Easter Day. FRANK QO. BROESICKE. 
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DETROIT LETTER 
By M. Luther Canup, D.D. 


Tuis May BE April Fool’s Day to many, 
but there is no fooling in the fact that the 
Detroit Red Wings returned from Mon- 
treal today with the National Hockey 
League pennant. Goalie Normie Smith, 
however, fooled the “Flying Frenchmen” 
when he was thrown into the final and 
decisive game, though nursing a badly 
bruised arm. Hockey has its thrills, but 
it also broke three legs for the “Red 
Wings,” not to mention many lesser dam- 
ages. This bone-cracking game is in line 
with an outbreak of “head cracking” in 
Detroit in recent times. “Night clubs” 
have become the policeman’s chief defense 
in clubbing “sit-down strikers” and their 
sympathizers. Though the world’s auto 
capital has become badly infected with 
sit-down strikes, one marvels that the 
disturbance has been accompanied by so 
little violence and bloodshed. Industry is 
paralyzed, business is slowing down, and 
conditions in general are not so good. The 
feeling, however, is that the worst is past 
and that with the assistance of Governor 
Murphy and the Federal government a 
better and more lasting understanding be- 
tween capital and labor is about to emerge. 
While public sentiment here has crys- 
tallized tremendously against such un- 
lawful seizure and occupancy of property 
on the part of labor, there is also a deep 
feeling that justice will come to all con- 
cerned when the great teachings of Jesus 
have been put into practice. Let us pray 
that it will continue to come by evolution 
rather than revolution. 


Where Does the Church Head InP 


Amidst this chaotic condition of social 
unrest and differences between capital 
and labor in this city, there has come a 
great deal of hysteria, unbalanced think- 
ing and foolish action. The masses have 
been misguided as well as guided. Capital 
has resorted to its usual selfish philosophy 
and policy. The very atmosphere is 
charged with unrest and uncertainty. This 
much is certain,—people are thinking in 
new terms, those who are thinking at all. 
Everything is tinged with Socialistic teach- 
ing, the state and county government, 
politics, education, social life, and even the 
church. It is Socialism in its best form. 
It is the duty of the church to chris- 
tianize our economics. Capital and labor 
call for it. Labor is endeavoring to free 
itself from economic insecurity and there- 
fore is demanding its fair share of the 
profits. The church would be foolish to 
take sides in this gigantic struggle, but 
just as foolish to remain silent on the 
issue. The pulpit has been caught in the 
vortex. Will it give a clarion sound? It 
seems the Sermon on the Mount is the 
only thing that will bring the populace 
back to sane thinking and clarify befogged 
issues. Will the church do just that? 
What a challenge! Christianize our econ- 
omics. 


Sit Down or Kneel Down? 
One bright spot in all this dark Social- 
istic sky was the gathering of between 
250,000 and 300,000 of Detroit’s citizens in 
the theatres and the several churches of 
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THIRD REPORT OF THIS YEAR’S ACCESSIONS 


Returns from 330 Pastors Show 5,042 Confirmations and Adult 
Baptisms; 4,324 Received by Letter and Otherwise. Total, 9,366. 


Infant Baptisms Number 3,490 
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all denominations) in the metropolitan area 
from 12.00 M. to 3.00 P. M. on Good Fri- 
day. It has become an accepted custom 
here, and business and industry lend their 
support in making it a great church-going 
day. It is an interesting fact that the prac- 
tice was introduced by the Lutherans of 
the city. The whole atmosphere of the city 
becomes spiritually surcharged. It is a 
most solemn afternoon and a wholesome 
uplift seems to come from this blessed 
three hours of watching before the Cross. 
When we have fewer sit-down strikes and 
more kneel-down Christians in our 
churches and homes the mist of discord 
will rise from Dynamic Detroit. 


Glorious Easter Services 


Easter Day was a memorable one. How 
splendid to follow the services broadcast 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the golden 
West. How it thrilled the entire world to 
tune in on the Temple University Stadium 
service in Philadelphia, Pa., where, through 
Dr. Ross Stover, more than twenty-five 
thousand people had assembled at 6.30 
A. M.! The microphone then took us to 
the Municipal Opera Bowl in St. Louis, 
in beautiful Forest Park, where ten thou- 
sand joined in the Easter Hallelujahs. 
Then following the sun farther in its 
swing across the Western World, we heard 
a mighty chorus singing in Memory Grove, 
Salt Lake City; Forest Lawn in Glendale, 
Calif.; and finally in far-off Honolulu. All 
these services were preceded by a broad- 
cast from the Vatican at Rome. Thus it 
would seem the whole world joined in the 
glad hosannas of the Resurrection. All 
denominations and all congregations re- 
port multiplied services and large attend- 
ances here in Detroit. Perhaps the largest 
attended Protestant service was at Epiph- 
any Lutheran Church (Missouri Synod), 
where between 3,000 and 4,000 people 
crowded into the splendid edifice at three 
services. The Resurrection story was here 
dramatized in music, pageantry and 
preaching amid ornate surroundings. Mr. 
and Mrs. William S. Knudsen, the former 
an executive of the General Motors, aug- 
mented the festivities with a setting of 
glowing candles, massed spring flowers 
and thousands of cut lilies. This is their 
annual contribution on this occasion. They 
themselves also attend. 


Cadillac’s Dreams 


Little did Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac 
or his monarch, Louis XIV, 235 years ago 
dream that the “Trading Post for the 
Northwest” (Detroit) would become the 
automobile center of the world, the fourth 
largest city in America, and that the 
Detroit River would become the world’s 
first cargo lane. Its annual shipments far 
exceed that of the Suez Canal. More than 
375,000 of Detroit’s children are attending 
public and parochial schools. Just before 
last Thanksgiving Day Detroiters sub- 
scribed $2,250,000 to its Community Fund, 
thus helping seventy-seven charitable 
agencies to carry on, and then on Thanks- 
giving Day gorged themselves with three 
million pounds of turkeys, chickens, ducks 
and geese. Neither did Cadillac dream of 
such piggishness. He certainly did not ex- 
pect one out of every three marriages to 
terminate in divorce, nor that Detroit’s 
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citizens would kill at least one person per 
day in traffic accidents. Regardless of 
whether you are a “wet” or a “bone dry,” 
this city must face the following facts and 
figures furnished by Police Commissioner 
Colonel Pickert:—drinking motorist ac- 
cidents have been increasing each year 
since the repeal of the Prohibition Amend- 
ment; fatalities caused by drinking drivers 
increased by 180 per cent; injury accidents 
caused by drinking drivers increased 166 
per cent; while drinking pedestrian ac- 
cidents jumped eighty-two per cent. De- 
troit can teach the world to build cars 
safely but Detroiters seem unable to drive 
them that way. 


After Easter—What? 


We trust we are not hpyocritical, nor 
facetious in the following. However, when 
we read “Between Now and Vacation” in 
Tue LuTHEeRAN, April 1 issue, in which a 
half dozen synodical presidents gave plans 
and programs for post-Easter activities, 
not a single president suggested pulpit 
preaching of the victorious Resurrection 
of our Lord. Perhaps all of them took this 
for granted. Just here is where presidents 
and pastors make a mistake. The pulpit 
sounds no uncertain note during Advent, 
Epiphany and Lent, but lets down terribly 
after Easter Sunday morning. The church 
loses a great deal just here. Salvation is 
not complete without a resurrected Christ. 
The Resurrection gives certainty, assur- 
ance, hope and authority to the whole plan 
and program of Christianity. It furnishes 
the dynamic. It was the keynote in Pen- 
tecostal preaching, in Paul’s missionary 
efforts and writings. In proportion as the 
pulpit soft pedals the victorious Resur- 
rection of Christ, to that degree will the 
membership of the church suffer. This 
dynamic message must be continued long 
after Easter. Let all pastors let loose a 
barrage of sermons on the resurrected 
Christ from Easter to Pentecost. Perhaps 
this was an oversight on the part of the 
presidents. Let’s try it. 


ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


An invitation from one of our lay 
friends, not a-Lutheran, to a Sunday birth- 
day dinner was thankfully accepted, be- 
cause it gave us an opportunity to attend 
services in 


Trinity Church, Perkasie, Pa. 


We took an early train which brought 
us to our destination in time for Sunday 
school, It rained a downpour all day, and 
“weather Christians” decidedly had an 
excuse for not venturing out, especially 
so early in the morning; also parents with 
little children. We were prepared to see 
the usual handful of faithful saints who 
are always on hand, rain or shine. 

As we entered we were surprised and 
happy to be met by an obliging, smiling 
young gentleman, who graciously wel- 
comed us (we were not expected) and 
escorted us into the spacious Sunday 
school room. Here surprise turned into 
amazement. There were no gaping seats— 
no teachers without classes—no forlorn 
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Gettysburg, Pa. .............. Christ 
§Gettysburg, Pa. .... Mt. Joy 
|Harney, Md. ..............01 St. Paul 
Glasgow, Paieasscssene Mt. Zion 
Van Ormer, Pa. ............ Trinity 
Blandburg, Pa.) cccsss-0 Blandburg ..sies..... — 
Glen Rock, Pa. ....c.:02.<. Jerusalem  ...cccseeee 8 
New Freedoni,) Pasiote GODT oicssccestciceeecs. Mervin Be Smitten 10 
Railroad}? Pawnee Messiah 5 
Goliad, Tex. ........ 12 
|Colettoville, Tex. .......... Martin Luther ........ Paul Kuebnen’--svumureuy |= 
Grand Forks, N. D. ........ SUE IU EG Cop, aie Ellis Ey. Jensen tare 20 
§Graniteville, S. C. ........ SR OGMES Fesateectsee-s E. W. Leslie 8 
| Aiken, SiiCt wae anceneae St. Paul wena Yo 1 
Great Falls, Mont. .......... St. John Goodwin T. Olson .............. 12 
Greeneville, Tenn. ....... SSt. James lp ES Duttord Bierce {24 
POLOMION (eres essnccesseseneos }- 1 
{Guttenberg, N. J. ........ Sts. Peter & Paul .... ‘ uf 
[Yonkers, N.Y. cece St. Emanuel ........... George Cho a pa 
Haddon Heights, N. J. .. Ascension ..........ccc08 B. W. «<Krapitenascscprrcncs — 
Hamburg, Panne ene STACI Uciscseesecsesssestores Rufus E. Kern 28 
Harlan, indent ... springfield Par. ........ A. K. Mumma 12 
Harlingen 70 exter aeterss LACE Bccscvesscssesnsazeseansctece J.C) Pfenninger <i. veer By) 
Harmony Napanee Our Saviour . John W.. lahniaancners 6 
Harrisburg) bane sacs Memorial .......... Lewis C. Manges .........00 38 
oe iS St. Matthew . G. ZZ. Stup Rice anaes 9 
Harvard) Tl sei LLANE Vio etarsicacactsis Luther C. Mueller .............. 29 
Hastings, Nebr. ..........- PSE eso ben PAUL 5 ter.vecses F, C. Schuldt 20 
Hickory, Ns Gitcervesivats St. Stephen ........00... R. H. Kepley 8 
% we AOTC ASL, Jevauays.scsvescbse Co ES Liutz eet 17 
High Point, N.C. ic... FIM MATUCL = Fes. -c..cceence F. L. Conrad 10 
Houston? Tex: he-aqimven Redeemer o...scecsccssseseeee DIE. Elder vies 25 
Howard Beach, N. Y. ....St. Barnabas .............J. Earl Endres 38 
Huntington Park, Calif..St. Luke oe Herbert J. Weaver ..........4 i 
Irwin) Pas siaccascieree PI ONV ELE TINE Vayenross-otsszs Jo Hiv Miller ieee eres oetr 35 
Jamaica, Ni) ¥oueceniecse TACATIMALION.: evcstecssstcers A..P; -Schilke tae eacetcs 46 
Johnson City, N. Y. ...... Sit PA ULe teesisnas- 4 
Joliet; Hl s.oy..c sae IBIYSUs® wesvereses os 65 
SS LER er eevea cases 2 
Jonestown, Pa. .........0 ZOD aire cncsssosasees ie 11 
Sattazahn J 4 
Kansas City,, Momence Fairmount A. L. Groseclose ............4 6 
Kent) Ill. 25ers l Frank Hy, Schroericn. ccm | 
Kent,: O. M. W. Wappner ..........:cc0 11 
Kokomo, Ind. ...... SUA Gl folevoly Gestee eerens E. E. Habig sanakaaaitene — 
Konnarock, Va. ....sssssse St. Matthew. ...........00. Gan ae a 
Lafayette Hill, Pa. .......... Sta Peter! aaskcictncecs HL. M. Bower \asteracvntcn 8 
La Grande, \Oresineand VATa yal, icech rte eae Ae eee Le RuNielsent7ieisesnnnsaet 7 
Lakeland, Fla. ...... RCRA CO Mia cesrierseapeteteeteenvis J.C. Derrickyi iia: 5 
Lansdowne, Mo. .......:++ Our Saviour Herbert M. Payne ........... 27 
Lansdowne, Pa. .....0++ St. Paul Maurice R. Gortner ........... 9 


Laureldale, Pa. .... M. K. Trexler 


Leesville, S. Cy ..........000 Wittenberg W..E. Hierste.n.e 
Leetonia, O. .......... Poteau Ha Ce Brillhartaces 
Lewisburg, Pa. .......0.00+ Ghrrsteie een V. D. Naugle 
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Lindstrom, Minn. ........ LENE Camere stiectsat accu 0k 24 
MSU ru IVEETITL, © casscesesecracanss SLM felevaly ese : My Be Haber) ottyninenseee 20 
Linwood, Ont., Can. ....St. Peter ......... =. 10 
Walasley Two. Can. St tdonne i Vem GH OLE er ccctaysvansstusctesiees ray 
Littlestown, Pa. ou... oy dl Sey bt) 8 a a ae DD SIR IRATIIINIOLED wrecec.svets.ses 23 
Logansport, Ind. ou... MSU LBL qe eee Ralph D. Wheadon ............. 10 
Los Angeles, Calif. ........ UU S Bae t terasatdis daasenseanss WavAGTRosELUDER cesses: 11 
Lovettsville, Va... New Jerusalem ........ Does) GE Wo 0} cag setter eee eer 2 
{Psi Frankford, Pa... Salemi) fiiccctscccsccsoeses — 
Wlamfield, Pa.” ...tecccecenss Plainfield ... CP SSMESSNCD Giaseiccecsrccseesess — 
Carlisle Springs, Pa. ....Carlisle Springs ...... — 
Boysvalles Pa, ....cccscene Loysville Past. .......... J. Grover Knipple ............ 25 
Lucas, O. Mt. Zion F 4 
aie Oe i ee St. Michael ... se a i ear 2 
Lutherville, Md. ....00........ St. Paul Henry R. Spangler ............ 2 
TGV RENISS PA. gi cccccsscersecccterts AROSE MMS cs dues cssi'occectrasts<oss aera CAV EDa Neat ckesssrcicsessccetae 7 
Madison,  Tiad.. c::éescscsces.cs2 ROU MREPAUL Mecisarccsceteicie ssc RUV iL Listtiamd MESULLE Pesstccse scaorteecese 4 
Manchester, Md. ............ Immanuel ....... DEL REDMEY CP sacsfceveis.c5 21 
Manheim, INS YM: .ccccssecsenn Old Yellow ... Sab VLE VIAY Aitnr ccc ctheccscens 3 
. ECUMET tess oes esteos5e0 — 
Markinch, Sask., Can. i ere PEOS WIC Seccrsccecceastesteascnsnese fi 4 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. ........ RSTOONIT) voc casdchosivcnsensuves Reem ANIA, ect rcuccctesteresete 14 
Merce lume, Pas, s.ccueenat MeCluree Past. fiice N. Carpenter® c..c.cf:sescesseoe 14 
Mercersburg, Pa. ........0.. SS em OTE. “scgtsccteettccscioces Fae Tye BRIDE Td tee esses, cock accestees 3 
Middletown, N. Y. x St. John aA ee SECHTNIOL IU carecccsitivessescise 9 

. BEE INIIG VAR Ecies.ccckctacseesccende 5 
Millersburg, O. .........:.. aera {Ralph DWieLOGW tosesetrassssrovese * 
IMAM feta Pak. Weert EITLILY, ssctsvstvsctazoccoscceosons J. M. Reimensnyder .......... 24 
Milwaukee, Wis. ............ Reformation Patt RA SICDETE iertsstetieeteses- 65 

% i Washington Park ...... David H. Bucks 0.0... 9 
Minneapolis, Minn. ........ Holy Communion ....E. J. Wackernagel ............... 28 
i - Lake of Isles: ............. Albert ‘EH. Birch! (....0......002. — 
Mishawaka, Ind. ............. IBID ores. csvtectstvassesssverievesss eC arstivns ss. 18 
Monroeville; Indo ahay.nct. Mark s.cch.cccscdeccu P. W. Hanshew 
Lacy ae ‘Vetarold Ey Carlson ves ct 
Mount Sidney, Va. ........ Pola Ac yby gil lr 13 Eetol ope eee 5 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. .... William C. J. Weidt ........ 20 
Mount Vernon, O. .......... Sy aatifa) etal ek eee eee Wit Ee: MELOUM STON scsscsdsossescrese 8 
Nachusa; Uy sae testo. BS Cem AUN eva ccnastir tees cdoaee FES PSICNOIZ ree ecto seertiosnsertes 8 
Natrona Heights, Pa. .... Calvary ....... Wilbert T. Wilson ............... 9 
Neenah, Wis. ......csssse STW AULiis--citsceee hated: NSP EL ae UOC ge etastavates teressonaatise 39 
( Nefis; Bauer entices. Union Pes shies 31 
Saegersville, Pa. ou... Heidelberg LMM IGGL iateeccsdtresdnavetanasiaots 17 
Slatedale, Pa. occc.ccss.e PEXINILY) Acer Aces — 
Neudorf, Sask., Can. ..Zion ...0....... : 7 
Grenfell, Sask, Can. .Friedens ......... ae len aera — 
Newark, “Os eer s. Holy Trinity 
e ¢ Rta UE Odie avecewsascovve 
{New Berlin, Pa. ............ New Berlin ... 
{Penns Creek, Pa. .......... PaANUE) oo. scscdscoakescees | 
Summer Memorial ..}'7 é 19 
Newberry, S. C. ........... feeaaay Be aN Jats ATION esastovsestitecterense: i 
New Brookland, S. C. ....Mt. Tabor ...cccsccessseee de? Free GASSELL I, veiyattnarcst:s 7 
Newcomerstown, O. | Ay Celene me bs) Charles S. Foust ................ is 
New Kensingtonwiban First ci.cdssclisasscosescsevaeus T. B. Yeakley 23 
Newport News, Va. ........ BEEING Ss ctntere eecctesdeceicses Meer R tetcvaits) sree eee — 
New York, N. Yo. .dssccec. BDIPRAN Yl seit aaithedihacs Robert T. Weiskotten ........ 7 

< ie es IGM AUL Nits th. vesisrdecsce Heinrich A. Kropp ............ 7 

‘ oS a Transfiguration _........ Paul eh. wW est Washiticcavencscas 39 
Norristown, Pa. ........0. Trinity 23 
Northampton, Pa. .......... DRO Seat ccespe alec tas ccaiseiie 12 
North Hollywood, 

Le 1h 2h ENE, omer St. Matthew ............... BONS SDI OR a resescectetiierssases 19 
North Manchester, Ind... Zion vicssessssssescsessecceeesees H. R. Ogle 15 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.Grace ....... DONT PS PFOCK Pelecscrasestsshestaxsess 10 
North Wales, Pa. .......... St. Peter Gomer’ CC. "Reeés’ siinseusicn 23 
Dakland) Cali€. cdc WITAG eee Ma OarHellery otthacons. 15 
Oxford Junction, Ia. ...... Lutheran W. A. Wolgemuth 3 
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pupils without teachers—only in the rear 
of the crowded auditorium could we find 
a seat. They were singing the first hymn, 
led by the efficient chorister. And how 
they sang! The superintendent was at his 
post. The pastor came down from the 
platform to greet us, equally surprised to 
see us. On request we confronted that 
wonderful Sunday school of Adults and 
Intermediates—the Juniors, Primary and 
children were well provided for elsewhere. 
We learned that this was Mission Sunday 
(the first Sunday in the month), We 
spoke on Missions and Education and re- 
ceived a wonderfully enthusiastic re- 
sponse. Here is order, system, an intel- 
ligent observance of the Church Year, an 
informed body of parents and children. 

We later preached to an interested con- 
gregation in a churchly church, the serv- 
ice worshipfully reverent, led by a large 
vested choir. 

After the service we were escorted 
through the newly acquired and refitted 
parish house adjoining the church. This 
parish house completes a well nigh per- 
fect church plant. 

Our gracious hosts worshipped with us, 
took us to their hospitable home and, 
needless to say, welcomed us to a bounti- 
ful birthday dinner in the bosom of their 
family. 

Trinity, Perkasie, has had a rapid, 
healthy growth from its beginning in 1892. 
Dr. J. H. Waidelich, pastor of St. Michael’s, 
Sellersville, founded Trinity and supplied 
it for seven years. Dr. P. A. Laury was 
its efficient pastor for fifteen years. Under 
him the present imposing granite building 
was erected. The Rev. Norman Y. Ritter, 
the beloved pastor since 1915, has devel- 
oped it to its present strength of more 
than 1,000 members. 

Our hospitable hosts took us to 


Emmanuel Church, Souder- 
ton, Pa. 

Five miles distant, where on the invita- 
tion of Pastor H. S. Kidd, we occupied 
the pulpit at the evening service. Pre- 
ceding the service we attended the Senior 
Luther League meeting where about fifty 
young people enthusiastically discussed 
the topic, “The Labor Problem.” 

A magnificent stone church on the main 
street of the town is an enduring monu- 
ment to the energy and faith of Pastor 
Kidd and his loyal people. The congre- 
gation, seventy-nine years young, has had 
noted pastors and today numbers 1,000 
baptized, 700 confirmed and almost 500 
communing members. There are more than 
500 in the Sunday school. The property is 
valued at $140,000. Pastor Kidd’s son, 
Samuel Eberts, is preparing for the min- 
istry. 


Sixty-Seven Years of Grace 

When I visited this congregation in the 
interest of “Education” I was greeted by 
a large Sunday school and congregation. I 
became much interested in the beginnings 
and the development of this church, now 
counting almost 1,200 baptized, 600 con- 
firmed and almost 500 communing mem- 
bers. I learned that Grace Church, Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J., began in a schoolhouse— 
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that for some time services were held only 
in the evening—that the missionary zeal of 
Dr. M. H. Richards, then professor in 
Muhlenberg College, was responsible for 
the gathering of a nucleus of Lutherans 
for worship, and the holding of services, 
and inspiring the few people, led by three 
noble women, to gather funds and erect a 
frame chapel in 1870. The congregation 
was formally organized with forty mem- 
bers. There were then fifty in the Sunday 
school. This congregation was never a 
mission—never asked for Church Exten- 
sion aid—never received funds from the 
church in general. But it has ever been 
ready to GIVE, and during its entire his- 
tory has loyally supported the synodical, 
missionary, and educational work of the 
church, 


Distinguished Pastors 

The first of the eleven regular pastors 
of Grace Church was the Rev. W. O. Corn- 
man, for one year. Dr. Revere F. Weidner, 
then connected with Muhlenberg College, 
and later the first and inspiring president 
of the Chicago Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary, served Grace for five years—1873-78. 
The sainted J. W. Mattern served four 
years; and the noted Dr. G. D. Bernheim 
from 1883-92. Dr. Joseph Stump, success- 
ful pastor, preacher, author, after serving 
Grace for twenty-three years, became a 
professor in the Chicago Seminary, and 
the first president of Northwestern Theo- 
logical Seminary in Minneapolis, leading, 
until his death in 1935. The Rev. Charles 
R. Trowbridge and the Rev. C. H. Hem- 
sath were stated supplies. The latter be- 
came West Indies missionary and church 
builder, and Missionary Superintendent 
in the Pittsburgh Synod. The Rev. H. A. 
Weaver, now pastor in Chester, Pa., served 
the congregation very acceptably for a dec- 
ade (1916-26); and the Rev. C. K. Fegley, 
former Field Missionary, church organizer 
and builder, and now pastor at Weehaw- 


ken, N. J., and Director of Publicity of the - 


National Lutheran Council was _ pastor 
from 1926 to 1932. The Rev. W. K. Reinert 
has been successfully inspiring and de- 
veloping the congregation since 1932 when 
he took pastoral charge. 

The church has a property value of 
$47,000, including an up-to-date parsonage 
with only $1,300 indebtedness. Surely 
“Their lines have fallen unto them in 
pleasant places—they have a goodly heri- 
tage.” 


WATERVILLE PIONEER DIES 


SIxTy-srx years of service on the coun- 
cil of St. Mark’s Church, Waterville, Kan., 
is the record established by Mr. J. B. 
Livers, pioneer member of that congrega- 
tion who died at his home in Waterville 
March 17 at the age of eighty-nine years. 
He had held membership on the church 
council continuously since 1871, a record 
few others have made. 

Mr. Livers was the father of eight chil- 
dren who had a total of thirty-three years 
of study at Midland College. One son, the 
Rev. Ralph W. Livers of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, is active in the ministry, also a 
grandson, the Rev. W. S. Livers of Ponca, 
Nebraska. 
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23 40 8 5 
Park! Ridgeslils cesar Ste LAR ereregcccsctstecsssss Walter D. Spangler ............ 33.20) 53 acu 
Pasadena, Calif. .... Ab taNAy soy G. H. Hillerman, Sr. ........ 10 337 43540 
Peabody, Kan. ...... St. Paul A. W. Malinviicge-vcsscenes 3: 1 yaa 
Pembroke, Va. .... Pembroke Mem. ...... 5 5 10 — 
Newport, Va. wees SOCAL ete a cates cpsvesace Mi: Li. Shaner cera contec-verseeeee 3 —- 3 — 
“ es Mt. Olivet —- —— 7 
Penbrook; (Pass ws YAtSe <A OE C. Lester’ Lack yraesne 12 16 28359 
Philadelphia, Pa. ............ Advent Floyd L. Hichner ............... 29 55 84 21 
vi be Advocate. Malcolm S. Eichner ............ 30 50 80 18 
+ * Ascension ... Albert W. Shumaker ........ 4.6" J00R 
a > Gloria Dei Walter CocSanidt tscecccesoent: —' “La sige 
4 “s Grace (Roxborough).William H. Cooper ............ 15° 10° 255 
7 Muhlenberg Mem. ....Charles F. Dapp. .............0: 9 24° 3314 
a * Orphans’ Home at 
Germantown .......... By Dr. Henry Offerman... 14 — 14 — 
[3 od St. Philip (Deaf) ...... Edward Kaercher .............- 6 3.39 
be ie St. Michael (Gtn.) ..W. Karl Hemsath ...........0.. 30), 15, 345s 
Phillipspaw iss cececesnen: St. John A. C. Baumgaertner ........ 15. (4) SIS GSEE 
Pilger, Nebr. ....... M...A.s Jensen iS itascccscneene 5) —) Sees 
Pittsburgh) sas en seeeceten CURES rcsarversrcsescatcrreseers Frank P. Fisher 21. 18. 359meea 
ag : EF. W. Rettmann 6 (6 S125 ee 
ya John B. Kniseley 30 37 67 44 
- re G. Arthur Fry ........... 23) 1336 
re ue ..Alonzo J. Turkle 13 9220s 
Pontiac, Ill. ..... F. L. Schreckenberg ......... 17,412,029 es 
Pontiac, Mich. E..G. Bergetittvenccscccncnct 16 819 
Port Colborne, 
Ont., Can. DESTaSE Me trsoreseccsescescacsssctsexss Theo. :A-; Iselen tice cssscrsscenke 43 . (6 449i? 
Portland, Ore. ..A. W. Nelson 1» 16-57 
. ‘ T. A. Schoenberg 14 18 32 — 
Pottstown, Pa. ...Gustave W. Weber ... 35 11) 46S 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ...... MSE seererscsetesoscsactcasevsvsse John H. Frenssen 19 26 45 14 
Powder Springs, Va. .... Powder Springs ....... 5 — 5°35 
Jerome, Vases. SCAM caczcctsvcestecesras George A. Stoudemayer ..4 1 — 1 13 
Hepners,” Valecnceee Morning Star ........... — — — 3 
Quicksburg, Va. on... Quicksburg Par. ........ W. Hy Ribleruese 6 3" Suma 
Racine, Wis. George SchulZ. .......c.ccece0 35. 17 52ee 
Reading, Pa. ..«. Charles “Bo Kistler “ccc. 49 15 64 30 
Renovo, Pan acta Zion ....H, M. Erb 136190 
Reynoldsville, Pa. ........ WPINity a... 6 1 
a a Pa ee St. Paul... jNelson Fettman 2 ‘sak 
Richmond, Ind. iiveicccsss SOCOM leccreccstsesssevesossesszs FY UM. tHanes acorn 13° S21Naes 
Richmond, \Vaeeecseae ITEMS meaty sscvescatyscsesacesscovencs J. J. Scherer, JL 2 Rane 18 38 56 i2 
Riverside, Nida canes VAC. Pn ee eee Hi BArtz eee ene 15 °3\ (ISS 
Rochester, IN. Yess Emmanuel acer lt, | Bat FRCISSIS esecnerene ye 11 128: "39ieas 
“Redeemer «..... ...William L. Dowler ... 17° 407757 ete 
Rosevear, -Alta., Caner te aul trecstesresescecorcecene C.. Clausen® Mohr. 223... — — — 8 
Roseville, O. sisson eee ey W. E. Buchholtz sss: 2 ae 
Rufisdale,” Par gases ZAOT Ys ererccsteseas pees : 14 1 15.985 
ee Pats... cieeee St. Matthew BW. Seiten eae 5 5 10 5 
Saginaw, Mich. ................ Resurrection  .......00 Henry C. Castor ........sss 3 17 20 — 
St. Joseph, Moston aces First feceen ... Harmon J. McGuire .......... 29, 14 43.558 
St. Louis, Mo. acevecespussentiee MGZpalnie etree ...George H. Volkmar .......... 7. Sado 
My ReentMentorials:...::..l. B)-Uberisssiastnc 16 14, 30,88 
ve q ¥ SteeMarktesrecrsccscsicre Fa F, Muellerae cnn 11 20 Sis 
St: Paris;. OF uissescosssscssterctes ZION teats ...George F. Dittmar 2- lo. See 
Salem }.Oreranccccecr American Luth. ........ PW... Hriksenigen aise 16 88104 20 
San Diego, Calif. ............ Birst Gop sccoes steerer sstcensse Delmar L. Dyreson 411 15 12 
San Francisco, Calif. st. Mark ..James J. Raun 7. 3%, 4406 
St. Matthew ............. Herman Lucas 3 A25 15m 
Sani Jose, Caltist cca Grate! Canninantoacs W. E. Crouser 3.. “210g 
Santa Barbara, Calif. ....Grace ........s.00e Erwin T. May 1! 7 Se 
Savannah, Gav faces. Reformation eps, bids 99s PESTO WI eect rrenicseerss roe 10 45 1592 
Saxonburg, Pa. ............ ot, Eee? ret ‘;Donald K. Fetterly ........ | a is 5 & 
Schenectady, N. Y. ........ Wirst Seer eetiratscntese Herbert D. Shimer ............ 19 22 41 30 
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SIO CAG, TAL. Ss csccvessscnetet (acting Meee er FASEB SON Wertz sctecccsestesctre 55 49 104 61 
ee Langhorne, Pa...Redeemer ..........0 l William S. Heist Zink Se aD 
Southampton, Pa. ........ Good Shepherd ...... i So eae rk maa aa ve ate 7! 
Sparrows Point, Md. ....St. John .....0............0.. H. H. Ritterpusch S17 11 
Spartanburg, S. C. ........ Woman’s Memorial ..Day B. Werts .......:cceee SousieaD 
moencerm Neo C. wiccusene OCA ee esaveessseevasckcss P SULTS 
ve Spencer, N. C. ..Christ CLA CEE tata 8 10 7 
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RSPR ER As) ceccesessucssssotevieene SiS. ee ; mit ase 7 
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1937 Children’s Day Service 


CHILDREN’S DAY WITH 
JESUS 


By MARION POPPEN ATHY 


A Children’s 
Day Service for 
the Sunday 
school, with serv- 
ice and hymns 
and pageant. 
Four departments 
of the school 
have definite 
parts in the pro- 
gram — the Be- 
ginners “bring a 
|| gift _to Jesus,” 

the Primaries 
“sing for Jesus,” 
y, the Juniors form 
THaticarion House, Y 6} a “living book 
aN oe Loe and tell about 
Jesus” in verses 
from the Bible, 
and the Inter- 
mediates “serve Jesus,” presenting a little 
pageant for their part of the service. 
The older people are the heralds and also do 
their part worshiping Jesus in prayer, praise, 
and song. Some of the hymns are familiar 
and some are new. The whole program is 
simple, dignified, and effective. 

Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 

$4.00 a hundred. 


The Story of the Man Who 
Started the Present-Day 
Deaconess Movement 


FLIEDNER THE 
FAITHFUL 


By ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 


“This little book tells, in a fascinatingly 
interesting and most readable way, the story 
of the founder of the first Protestant moth- 
erhouse for deaconesses. It is the story of 
a Lutheran pastor whose heart overflowed 
with faith and love and hope and courage; 
of a man who by sheer faith and will power 
and hard work accomplished the unbe- 
lievable; of a personality whose influence 
changed lives, not only in Germany, his 
native land, but also in Holland, England, 
Palestine, Egypt, and America. The results 
of his labors are still being felt today, and 
his spirit is even now a vital force in the 
life of the Christian Church. No Christian— 
certainly no Lutheran Christian—ought to 
be in ignorance of the life and work of 
Theodore Fliedner. This little book, so ap- 
pealingly written and so attractively printed, 
will make it possible for anyone to acquaint 
himself with Fliedner’s life in a very few 
hours. It is most heartily and highly recom- 
mended, especially to pastors, leaders of 
church missionary societies, Sunday school 
teachers, and all others who are actively en- 
gaged in carrying on the work of the 
ehurch.’”’—The Parish School. 


Cloth. 50 cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TREASURER SCHLOBOHM 
GREATLY BELOVED 


WE RECORD with deep regret the sudden 
passing on of Fred. H. Schlobohm, treas- 
urer of the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York. He suffered a heart attack 
while attending to some legal matters in 
the Court House of Jamaica, N. Y., March 
30, and died immediately. He was born 
May 30, 1878, in Brooklyn, N. Y., and was 
baptized, confirmed and married to 
Florence Meyer, by the late John J. 
Heischmann, D.D. He attended the Sunday 
school in his home church, St. Peter’s of 
Brooklyn, was superintendent for many 
years, was elected to the church council 
at an early age, and upon the sudden 
death of his father-in-law, Mr. Fred 
Meyer, in May, 1931, was elected to suc- 
ceed him as treasurer. 


In his own home he was that high priest 
of better things that delighted in family 
worship. In his home church he was an 
active and devoted worker and worshiper, 
serving on many important committees. 
His love for God and for good was entirely 
too great to be confined to his own church. 
For many years he was the secretary, then 
the treasurer of the Brooklyn Inner Mis- 
sion Society. When in the Fall ‘of 1936 
the treasurer of the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York, Mr. Fred H. Wefer, 
passed on, Mr. Schlobohm was unan- 
imously elected by the Executive Com- 
mittee of synod as his successor. He was 
also a member and former president of 
the Lutheran Society of New York City 
and of the Board of Directors of the Ful- 
ton Savings Bank. 

Whatever he was interested in claimed 
his whole body, soul and spirit. He was 
wholehearted. He belonged to those Chris- 
tian souls whose life was a beautiful por- 
trayal of the spirit of Christ. He had a 
high and beautiful conception of his home 
church and of the church in general, and 
held the standard of the church above 
that of the world. He was a great friend 
of Inner, Home and Foreign Missions. As 
a devoted and consecrated layman he not 
only had high ideas and ideals about 
Christ, but he translated them into ac- 
tuality by his faithful following of Christ 
in his home, in his church and in the 
Kingdom of God at large. He was one of 
those lovable characters whose presence 
and service will be missed in many places. 

According to his wish, the service was 
held in his own home, 60 Harvard Ave- 
nue, Baldwin, N. Y., and was conducted 
by his pastor, J. George F. Blaesi, D.D., 
and H. D. Newcomer, D.D., April 2. Both 
delivered a well-deserved and beautiful 
tribute to one who was a real friend with- 
out guile, a man of deep convictions which 
he fearlessly and frankly expressed with 
malice toward none and with charity for 
all; a man content with the satisfaction 
of knowing that he had faithfully given 
the best that he had in devoted service 
to the Lord. His home, his church, his 
synod have sustained a distinct loss, but 
our loss is his. gain. 

He was laid to rest, April 3, in Lutheran 
Cemetery. Many of the pastors of synod 
and conference were present. In the short 
time of his official record as treasurer of 
synod he won not only the respect and 
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esteem of the officers and members of 
synod but also their love. 

His widow, Mrs. Florence Schlobohm, 
nee Meyer, survives him. J. G. F. B. 


A TRIBUTE TO MRS. J. C. 
KUNZMANN 


IN THE passing of Mrs. Anna Kunzmann 
the missionary work: of the church has lost 
a real friend. She was most heartily in- 
terested, a loyal supporter, always present 
in person and ready to help. Indeed we 
have lost a friend, but heaven is richer by 
the addition of her soul. 

Mrs. Anna Kunzmann was born in 
Greenville, Pa., May 16, 1856, and entered 
into glory March 16, 1937, in Seattle, Wash. 

She was a wonderful and excellent wife 
to her well-known husband, Dr. J. C. 
Kunzmann, and a kind mother. 

Quoting from a bulletin put out by her 
pastor, the Rev. O. A. Bremer: “She knew 
her church and loved it. In the East and 
in the West, wherever she lived, the ser- 
vants of God, His ministers, the church of- 
ficials, high and low, found gracious en- 
tertainment in her home.” 

Some years ago the four United Lu- 
theran Missionary Societies in Seattle 
formed into a Union and met every three 
months in the different churches. Mrs. 
Kunzmann always attended these meet- 
ings, and even at the picnics entered into 
the games. A fund was started, called the 
Deaconess Fund, with the hope that some 
day a deaconess might be secured for 
Seattle. Mrs. Kunzmann was vitally in- 
terested in this work as she had often vis- 
ited the Philadelphia Motherhouse and 
was well known there. One of the last 
public meetings that she attended was the 
pageant, “The Garb of Serving Love,” put 
on by this Union. Although the weather 
was cold and snow falling, she came a 
long distance to be present. 


So the following “In Memoriam” reso- 
lution was ascribed to Mrs. Kunzmann by 
the Union: “As a memorial to our friend 
and co-worker, Mrs. J. C. Kunzmann, we, 
the United Lutheran Missionary Union of 
Seattle, are dedicating our present Dea- 
coness Fund of seventy dollars to her 
memory and are adding a sum equivalent 
to our personal floral tributes to this Fund 
as a further expression of our love and 
esteem.” 

At a recent meeting of the University 
Missionary Circle, of which Mrs. Kunz- 
mann had been president, an “In Memo- 
riam” for their beloved friend was estab- 
lished. 

A beautiful service was held in the Uni- 
versity Lutheran Church in which several 
pastors took part. 

Atma HANTEL ARNOLD. 


“Not as the World Giveth” 


THE DEAR, kind hands, 

So often clasped in prayer, 
Are still. Those lips, 

So sanctified by words of Him, 
Are silent now. 
And soft upon the face we loved 
Death’s hand lies gently. 


Would we wake her tired eyes, 
That God has closed? 

They see a new day, brighter, far, 
Than ours. 

And where the Saviour walks 
Her light feet follow near, 
And she can hear 

His words of tenderness. 


There is a glad reunion 
With her Lord 
She loved in faith, and served. 


Oh rest, dear heart, 
For rest is sweet, at last; 
And let no tears of ours 
Disturb your peace. 


April 28, 1937 


Rest and be joyful 
Where joy has no end,—- 
With Him forever,— 
Master, Lord, and Friend. 
—Alice Bremer. 


[Dedicated to the memory of Mrs. Kunzmann. 
March 19, 1937.] 


THE CHURCH AND WEL- 
FARE WORK IN 
WISCONSIN 


(Continued from page 2) 


months. Headquarters will be established 
in Milwaukee. A minimum personnel at 
the outset will be one case work super- 
visor and one field worker. The work, 
however, cannot get under way until suf- 
ficient financial backing is assured. A 
budget of at least $7,000 will be necessary 
the first year. A resolution was adopted 
at the last Board meeting “that the Church 
Bodies in Wisconsin be officially ap- 
proached asking them to underwrite a 
budget sufficiently large to carry on this 
program for the first biennium.” The Board 
of Charities of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America has already pledged 
$3,000 per year for the first biennium. 

The constitution provides for member- 
ships as follows: 

General Membership—$1.00 annual dues. 

Contributing Membership—$5.00 annual 
dues. 

Sustaining Membership — $10.00 annual 
dues. 

Patron Membership—$20.00 annual dues. 

Guarantor Membership—$100.00 annual 
dues. 

Participating organizations—Such fees as 
the board of directors shall designate. 

All memberships received before the an- 
nual meeting, September 22, 1937, shall be 
considered as charter members. 

The Juvenile Department of the State 
Board of Control has legal jurisdiction 
over dependent children in Wisconsin, and 
it has been anxious that this society be 
organized. There is considerable confusion 
in the lay-mind on account of the multi- 
plicity of Lutheran Synods, so the union 
provided in the Lutheran Welfare Society 
will be particularly welcome to the State 
Board of Control and to the courts. One 
problem that is especially serious in the 
state is the problem of illegitimacy. The 
State Board of Control reports that there 
are 770 illegitimate cases in Wisconsin at 
present known to be Lutherans and that 
of this number Lutheran agencies are 
working with only 43—the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church with 29 and the Ev. Lu- 
theran Kinderfreund Society with 14. It 


is hoped that with the formation of the. 


Lutheran Welfare Society the percentage 
of Lutheran cases left to other public and 
private agencies will grow smaller and 
smaller, until all Lutheran Welfare cases 
will be covered by Lutheran agencies. 
Lutherans of Wisconsin! (over 200,000 
strong in the synods represented in this 
society) unite to put over this program, 
and send your contributions as early as 
possible. Contributions may be sent direct 
to the treasurer, Mr. J. W. Jouno, 741 
North Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CONGREGATIONS 


Bainbridge, Pa. St. Luke’s Church ded- 
icated its new pipe organ on Sunday eve- 
ning, April 4. This two-manual, electric 
action instrument was built by the Wicks 
Pipe Organ Company, Highland, Ill. The 
act of dedication was performed by the 
pastor, the Rev. Kirby M. Yiengst. An 
altar cross was dedicated at the same serv- 
ice. The choir was vested for the first 
time for this occasion with gowns supplied 
by Cottrel and Leonard of Albany, N. Y. 
Floral tokens were placed in the chancel 
by members of the congregation in mem- 
ory of loved ones. Miss Margueretta Mohr 
presided at the organ for the first part of 
the program and Mr. Theodore Aurand of 
Reading, Pa., for the remainder. 

The congregation filled the church and 
Sunday school room. The organ is almost 
entirely the gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Baker of York, Pa.; the Sunday school and 
the Ladies’ Bible Class contributed the bal- 
ance of funds necessary for its installation. 


Jacobus, Pa. Salem Union Church, the 
Rev. T. H. Ressler pastor, has let the con- 
tract for the erection of a new Sunday 
school unit which will seat about 700 peo- 
ple. Ground was broken April 18. The 
cost of the building, including the furnish- 
ings, will be about $30,000, and a campaign 
for $15,000, the additional sum required, 
will be conducted among the members. 


New Kensington, Pa. The Lenten and 
Easter services of the First Church, Dr. 
T. B. Yeakley pastor, was one of the most 
largely attended since the present pastor 
took charge twenty-one years ago. At the 
preparatory service the church, which 
seats over 700, was filled to capacity. The 
three communions were largely attended 
and about seven hundred communed. Ten 
children were baptized, 23 were confirmed 
and 23 adults united with the church, mak- 
ing a total of 75 adults for the year. An 
offering for the Easter Service amounted 
to $1,500. Dr. Yeakley has received nearly 
2,000 members into the church. 


Pomaria, S. C. Bethlehem Parish, com- 
posed of Bethlehem, St. Matthew’s and 
Pomaria churches is making progress. 


‘During the pastorate of the Rev. E. K. 


Counts considerable equipment has been 
added to these churches. The Sunday 
school rooms at Bethlehem and Pomaria 
have been built and furnished with modern 
furniture. St. Matthew’s will complete six 
Sunday school rooms during the summer. 
Money has been raised to repair and re- 
decorate the Pomaria Church, and a cir- 
culating heater was installed during the 
winter. Shrubbery has been planted at all 
three churches, and the parsonage has 
been repaired. 

The large increase in benevolent offer- 
ings during the last two years indicates 
that the parish is becoming mission- 
minded. Accurate records of attendance 
and communicant members have been kept 
and show a gradual increase; 115 members 
have been added to the membership dur- 
ing the two and one-half years of this 
pastorate. 

At the joint council meeting the pastor 
was voted an increase of $200 in salary for 
1937. 
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Our Debt to Israel 


It would be hard to dissociate the 
Gospel from the Jew. Its language is 
Jewish. Jews bore the first brunt of 
heathen opposition to it, and it was 
the martyrdom of Jews that at last 
obtained its supremacy and triumph 
in the world. Does all this mean 
nothing to us? Is gratitude to be an 
unknown virtue in Christian hearts 
when Jews are concerned? 


Salem Hebrew Lutheran Mission 
1503 E. Baltimore St. Baltimore, Md. 


The Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia 


(MT. AIRY) 


Seventy-fourth year begins Sept. 21, 1937 


For catalog and information address: 
FREDERIC W. FRIDAY, Registrar 


WILSON COLLEGE 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Wilson College is a fully standardized Col- 
lege for Women under the care of the Pres- 
byterian Church. It offers a complete cur- 
riculum in the Liberal Arts and Sciences 
under instruction of the highest quality. 

Life at Wilson is full of work and play 
and laughter. The College insists that the 
intelligent person is also a religious person 
and that a religious person owes a debt to 
intelligence. 

The College points with pride to the fine 
morale of the student body and to the 
achievements made by its graduates in every 
walk of life. 

For Information Address 
PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President 


or 
MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 


Scarsdale, N. Y. The Church of the Re- 
deemer, the Rev. Russell F. Auman pastor, 
was honored at the service on April 11 
with the presence of the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Luther Grady Cooper, missionaries on 
furlough from our field in China. Mr. 
Cooper brought the message, and both of 
these missionaries greeted the children in 
the church school. 

The special Easter offering this year 
amounted to $171. 


Spring Grove, Pa: St. Paul’s Church, 
the Rev. Ralph C. Robinson pastor, con- 
secrated a cover for the baptismal font at 
one of the morning services during Lent. 
This was a gift from the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. 

One of the major objectives for 1937 is a 
“Restudy of the Problem of Religious Edu- 
cation” as it applies to this particular par- 
ish. Men and women of the church who 
have had successful experiences in this 
field are being secured as speakers at the 
regular monthly meetings of the Sunday 
School Workers’ Conference. Recent 
speakers have been the Rev. Ralph Gresh 
of York and the Rev. Raymond Sorrick of 
Baltimore. 

A group of men, organized last Novem- 
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ber, meets monthly, and the constitution 
and program are modeled after that of the 
U. L. C. A. Brotherhood. 

Through the kindness of the Women’s 
Bible Class taught by Mrs. Charles Stauf- 
fer, the pastor has been presented with a 
cloak and biretta to be worn for protec- 
tion against exposure as he greets the con- 
gregation after services and for outdoor 
services at which he may be called upon 
to officiate. 


Toledo, Ohio. The twentieth anniver- 
sary of the organization of Bethany con- 
gregation was observed on the evening of 
April 4. The Rev. Dr. Alvin E. Bell of 
Glenwood Lutheran Church preached the 
sermon. At this service the Rev. W. L. 
Kohne, pastor, dedicated the two-manual 
pipe organ. 

Bethany Mission was founded by Dr. 
Bell following a canvass of the Farming- 
ton Addition by the members of the Broth- 
erhood of Glenwood Church. The mission 
was chartered with twenty communicant 
members April 8, 1917. A portable chapel 
secured from the Wittenberg Synod still 
stands on the rear of the lot. 

The Rev. Frank F. Secrist, a former 
pastor, was the speaker at the congrega- 


The Improved Wright 
Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday Schools, chapels, etc., to di- 
vide class rooms. Easy and simple to operate. 
Sound-proof as wood partitions. Economical. 


Now in use in many churches. It is the most 
successful rolling partition obtainable. 


Large Velour Curtains a specialty. 


For prices, recommendations, and other 
particulars, write to 


WRIGHT & GAMBER, Lebanon, Pa. 
“Endorsed by Leading Architects” 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Vestments—Damasks—Linens 
Devotional Cards and Pictures 
Altar Breads 


GEORGIA L. BENDER 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RGEISSLER INC, 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 ST. NEW YORK 
Church Furnishings 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS D 


CHUR CH EMBROIDERIES 
Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marki 100 : 
183] Siero theenerreet teers leol 


COX SONS & VINING, INC: 


131 EAST 23RD STREET,.NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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tional dinner on the evening of April 8. 
Fifty-five adults have been received into 
membership in this congregation since 
Easter, 1936. 


The Trindle Springs Lutheran Church 
of the Synod of West Pennsylvania, of 
which the Rev. G. R. Groninger is pastor, 
has adopted vestments for the choir and 
the robe for the pastor. The vestments 
were consecrated at the morning service 
on Palm Sunday. The expense of the choir 
gowns was borne by the choir. The pas- 
tor’s robe was the gift of the Mite Society 
and the Christian Endeavor Society of the 
congregation. The pastor’s salary has been 
increased $150 per year. 


Tulsa, Okla, The Lenten and Easter sea- 
son in the First Lutheran Church, the Rev. 
E. Victor Roland pastor, was one of spir- 
itual values. The mid-week services dur- 
ing Lent were well attended. Palm Sun- 
day was lacking in the usual attractive- 
ness, in that the confirmation of the cate- 
chetical class has been delayed till Whit- 
sunday, incident to a quarantine for an 
epidemic of infantile paralysis in the late 
Fall which interfered with the meeting of 
the class. The Easter services were inspi- 
rational and well attended, the participa- 
tion in the Holy Communion being the 
largest in the history of the church. 


York, Pa. St. Luke’s congregation, of 
which the Rev. Warren C. Johnson is pas- 
tor, has adopted the Common Service 
Book, which has been in use since the first 
of the year. 

On Easter new choir vestments were 
consecrated. These are a gift of one of the 
Sunday school classes. At the same serv- 
ice the pastor was presented with a new 
pulpit gown by the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
The congregation further showed their 
appreciation of the splendid work their 
pastor is doing by increasing his salary 
$200 per year. 


DEACONESS INSTALLATION 


Sister Lucille Lyerly of the Baltimore 
Motherhouse was installed Sunday morn- 
ing, April 4, as parish deaconess in the 
First Lutheran Church, Columbus, Ohio. 

Forty-seven new members were received 
into the congregation during Lent, and 
675 members communed during Holy 
Week. The First Church contributed $127 
for the flood sufferers and has raised to 
date $235 for the Foreign Mission Board 
deficit. Dr. Lewis P. Speaker, the pastor, 
acted as chairman of the noonday Lenten 
services held in Trinity Episcopal Church 
under the auspices of the Federated 
Churches of Franklin County. The con- 
firmed membership of the First Church 
is 1,010. 


SYNODS 


The Alleghany Synod will hold its ninety- 
sixth annual convention May 17-19, in Trinity 
Spiga Altoona, Pa., the Rev. Paul L. Foulk 

astor. 

‘ Candidates for licensure and ordination will 
meet with the Examining Committee, May 17, 
at 10.30 A. M. Holy Communion Service Mon- 
day at 1.30 P. M. Lewis F. Foltz, Sec. 


The forty-sixth annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of California will 
be held May 11-13 in Grace Church, Third and 
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Moreland Streets, Phoenix, Ariz., the Rev. 
Howard A. Anspach pastor. ‘The convention 
will open with the administration of the Holy 
Communion. President James J. Raun, Ph.D., 
will preach the sermon Tuesday, May 11, at 
1.00 P. M. 

Lutheran Brotherhood dinner, 6.30 P. M., 
May 11. Henry Irving Kohler, Sec. 


The forty-eighth annual convention of the 
German Synod of Nebraska will convene May 
19-23 in St. Paul’s Church, Grand Island, Nebr., 
the Rev. R. Moehring pastor. Pastors are re- 
quested to notify their host in due time as to 
whether they will come by car or by train. 

A. B. Lentz, Sec. 


The Indiana Synod will hold its ninetieth an- 
nual convention, May 10 to 13 in St. Paul's 
Church, Richmond, Ind., the Rev. C. Franklin 
Koch pastor, beginning with The Service and 
Holy Communion on Monday at 7.45 P. M. 
(Central Standard Time). Pastors and dele- 
gates desiring entertainment on the Harvard 
Plan should inform the pastor loci before May 
5h G. Charles Goering, Sec. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will be held May 25 and 26, 
in St. Mark’s Church, Newport, Ky., the Rev. 
David M. Funk pastor. President Irwin W. 
Gernert will preach the Communion sermon, 
followed by the formal opening for the reg- 
ular business session. David M. Funk, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of’ Maryland 
will hold its one hundred eighteenth annual 
convention in Trinity Church, 2100 West Bal- 
timore St., Baltimore, Md., the Rev. P. S. Bar- 
inger pastor, May 24-26. The sessions will open 
with the Communion Service, Monday evening, 
May 24. J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The seventeenth annual convention of the 
Michigan Synod will be held May 10-13 at the 
Church of the Reformation, East Vernor High- 
way at Lakeview, Detroit, Mich., the Rev. Cal- 
vin F. Stickles pastor. Opening service Mon- 
day, May 10, at 8.00 P. M. fF. P. Madsen, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nebraska 
will open its sixty-fifth annual convention with 
the Holy Communion Service at 8.00 P. M., 
Monday, May 3, in the First Lutheran Church, 
Allen, Nebr., the Rev. Foster L. Cress pastor. 

Thomas D. Rinde, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York 
will hold its ninth annual convention, May 24- 
27, in Holy Trinity Church, 65th Street and 
Central Park West, New York, N. Y., Paul E. 
Scherer, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., pastor, beginning 
with the Service and Communion, Monday at 
8.00 P. M. Business sessions daily at 9.00 A. M. 
and 2.00 P. M. The Ordination Service, May 26, 
at 8.00 P. M. 

Candidates for ordination and all 
siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
Examining Committee, C. R. Tappert, D.D., 
chairman, at 9.30 A. M., May 24, at Holy Trin- 
ity Church. Missionary pastors and candidates 
for ordination will be responsible for their own 
entertainment this year. Paul C. White, Sec. 


The United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
North Carolina will hold its one hundred thirty- 
third convention in Ascension Church, Shelby, 
N. C., the Rev. E. C. Cooper, Ph.D., pastor, May 
25-27. The opening service with sermon and 
Holy Communion will be held Tuesday, May 25, 
at 11.00 A. M. Send credentials of delegates to 
the Rev. B. E. Petrea, statistical secretary, Sal- 
isbury, N. C C. Dietz, Sec. 


The Synod of Ohio will hold its seventeenth 
annual convention, May 17-20, in St. Mark’s 
Church, Van Wert, Ohio, E. E. Snyder, D.D., 
pastor. The convention will open with The 
Service and sermon by the president of synod, 
Monday at 4.00 P. M. Business sessions will 
begin on the same day at 7.30 P. M. The Or- 
dination Service and Holy Communion will be 
held Wednesday, May 19, at 7.30 P. M. 

; Joseph W. Frease, Sec. 


astors de- 


The ninety-fifth convention of the Pittsburgh 
Synod will be held in Zion Church, Locust and 
Jackson Sts., Johnstown, Pa., Theodore Buch, 
D.D., pastor, May 24-28. The synod will begin 
with the Communion Service at 4.00 P. rs 
Monday, May 24. The Executive Committee 
and the Examining Committee will meet Mon- 
day, May 24, at 10.00 A. M. 

John J. Myers, Sec. 


The Rocky Mountain Synod will hold its 
forty-sixth annual convention in St. Paul’s 
Church, El Paso, Tex., the Rev. A. H. Schnake 
pastor, beginning with Holy Communion, Fri- 
day evening, May 7, at 8.00 o’clock. 

L. A. Swan, Sec. 


The Susquehanna Synod will hold its four- 
teenth annual convention in the Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary, the first session begin- 
ning Tuesday, May 18, at 10.30 A. M., in the 
chapel. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. M. Hadwin Fischer, Gettysburg, 
Pa., who will serve as pastor loci for the con- 
vention. John F. Harkins, Sec. 
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The Wartburg Synod will hold its annual 
convention May 25 to 27 in Peace Church, Bel- 
mont, Wis., the Rev. Edward Amend pastor. 
The opening service of worship with the ad- 
ministration of the Holy Communion will be 
ee Tuesday evening, May 25. The Rev. 

pW 


Buch, president of synod, will de- 
liver the sermon. ©: “H. 


Boening, Sec. 


The one hundred thirteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Synod of West Pennsylvania will 
be held in Messiah Church, East Frospect_ St., 
York, Pa., the Rev. W. A. Janson pastor, May 
24-27. The convention will open Monday, at 
7.45 P. M., with the Holy Communion. 

Elwood S. Falkenstein, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The Easton Conference of the East Pennsyl- 
vania Synod will hold its spring convention in 
Trinity Church, Martin’s Creek, Pa., the Rev. 
Philip H. Pearson pastor, May 4. The sessions 
will open with Holy Communion and the ser- 
mon by the Rev. Fred C. Wunder, Ph.D., pres- 
ident, at 9.45 A. M., Daylight Saving Time. 

Daniel W. Nicely, Sec. 


The Pottsville Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will hold 
its annual convention in Emanuel Lutheran 
Church, Nuremberg, Pa., the Rev. A. E. Grove, 
Jr., pastor, on Tuesday, May 4, with morning, 
afternoon and evening sessions. The Service of 
Public Confession and Holy Communion will 
open the convention at 10 o’clock. 

F. R. Edwards, Sec.-Treas. 


The Piedmont Conference of the Synod of 
South Carolina will hold its spring meeting 
May 4 at St. John’s Church, Clinton, S. C., 
the Rev. M. R. Wingard pastor. The first ses- 
sion will be marked by the administration of 
the Holy Communion and sermon by the Rev. 
J. Edgar Stockman, president. 

Alton C. Clark, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The spring conference of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Philadelphia Conference 
of the Synod of East Pennsylvania will be held 
in St. Matthew’s Church, Chester Springs, Pa., 
Thursday, May 13, the Rev. Walter D. Guss 

astor. Session at 2.00 P. M., Daylight Saving 

ime. Dinner program at 6.30. 

Mrs. Walter D. Guss, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Chi- 
cago Conference of the Illinois Synod will meet 
for its thirty-fourth semi-annual convention at 
1.00 P. M., May 11, in Christ Church, Wilson 
and Spaulding Avenues, Chicago, Ill., George 
P. Lottich, D.D., pastor. One of the speakers 
will be Mrs. Miriam Treon Miller from Liberia, 
Africa. Mrs. H. Schaeffer, Sec. 


_The spring convention of the Women’s Mis- 

sionary Society of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ences, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, will be 
held in Immanuel Church, Fifth-seventh and 
Christian Streets, Tuesday, May 11, the Rev. 
Henry C. Cornehlsen, Jr., pastor. Sessions 2.30 
and 7.45 P. M. Marie K. Yoder, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod 
of the Northwest will hold its convention in 
Salem Church, Minneapolis, Minn., May 4-6. 
An Executive Committee meeting will be held 
Tuesday, May 4, at 10.30 A. M. 

Mrs. M. F. Rheingans, Sec. 


The thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Rocky 
Mountain Synod will be held May 7-10 in St. 
Paul’s Church, El Paso, Tex., the Rev. Albert 
H. Schnake pastor. Mrs. C. L. Ramme, Sec. 


_The annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Synod of West Pennsyl- 
vania will be held in St. Paul’s Church, York, 
Pa., the Rev. Alfred O. Frank pastor, May 11- 
13. Reservations must be made with Mrs. 
Elizabeth Patterson, 421 Park St., York, Pa., be- 
fore April 24. Mrs. Erle K. Diehl, Sec. 


SYNODICAL BROTHERHOOD 


The fourth annual meeting of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Brotherhood will be held Monday, 
May 24, in St. Mark’s Church, Newport, Ky. 

Mr. Lawrence F. Speckman, Pres. 


OBITUARY 


Jeffcoat. The Rev. Herbert Warren Jeffcoat 
passed into life April 5 at the home of his 
daughter in Boone, N. C., at the age of seventy- 
seven years. He had retired from regular pas- 
toral work in 1929, and for the past several 
years was in declining health. 

He was the son of the Rev. Jacob A. and 
Mrs. Rachel Z. Jeffcoat of Goshen Hill, Ala. 
His father and both of his grandfathers were 
ministers of the Methodist Church. In 1882 he 
was united in marriage to Miss Ella Epting of 
Orangeburg, S. C., who preceded him in death 
on April 5, 1894. Their children are: Dr. W. C. 
Jeffcoat of Burlington, N. C.; Miss Cora Pearl 
Jeffcoat, and Dr. G. H. Jeffcoat of Boone, N. C. 
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World Conferences 


ON CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORK: ON FAITH AND ORDER 


Oxford, England 


JULY 12-26 


Edinburgh, Scotland 


AUGUST 3-18 


TO ENGLAND 


From New York Mid-Town Piers te Southampton or 
Plymouth; also Cherbourg, and Bremen er Hamburg. 


THE LLOYD EXPRESSES: 


Bremen Columbus Europa 


THE HAPAG 


“FAMOUS FOUR” 


EXPRESSES: 


New York Deutschland Hamburg Hansa 
St. Louis HAPAG MOTORSHIP e LLOYD STEAMER Berlin 


Frequent calls in Ireland. Excellent accommodations in Cabin Class 
at $142 upwards according to cabin, ship and port; Tourist Class $116 
upwards; Third Class $82 upwards. Slightly higher rates on Summer 


Season sailings. 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL ACENT, OR 


Miss Jeffcoat is parish worker in the Watauga 
Mission, where she worked with her father 
for a number of years. In 1900 Mr. Jeffcoat 
was married to Mrs. Rosa Fisher Moose, who 
passed away six years ago. 

Mr. Jeffcoat was educated at Newberry Col- 
lege and the Southern Seminary. After grad- 
uating from the latter in 1894 he was ordained 
by the North Carolina Synod in the same year, 
and sérved the following parishes: Concordia- 
St. Luke’s, 1894-1899; Haven-Christ Church, 
1899-1901; Ebenezer, Ga., 1901-1906; Mississippi 
Mission Work, 1906-1908; Troutman, N. C., 1909- 


1912; Bethel, Stanly County, 1913; Guilford, 
1914-1922; supplied Liberty and Peace along 
with his other work, 1917-1920; Christiana, 


1922-1923; Watauga Mission, 1923-1926; and St. 
Martin, 1926-1929. He was faithful in his work 
as a pastor and preacher, and was instrumental 
in adding many souls to the Kingdom, but 
when he was unable longer to do active work 
he bore his afflictions patiently. 

Funeral services were conducted in Grace 
Lutheran Church. in Boone (which church he 
organized), by his pastor, the Rev. J. A. Yount, 
assisted by Dr. Edward Fulenwider of Bur- 
lington, N. C., and Dr. J. L. Morgan, president 
of the United Synod of North Carolina. A short 
service was later held at Blythewood, S. C., by 
Pastor Yount, Dr. J. B. Moose, Dr. H. A. Mc- 
Cullough, and the Rev. H. A. Wolff, and his 
body was laid to rest in St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church burying grounds at that place. 

J. L. Morgan. 


Lund. Mrs. Irene Gruhn Lund, nine-month 
bride of the Rev. Clarence B. Lund, of Re- 
deemer Church, Hartford, and_thirty-year-old 
daughter of the Rev. August Gruhn, of South 
Side Redeemer Church, Milwaukee, Wis., died 
March 5 after a short and acute illness diag- 
nosed as a staphylococcic infection in the blood 
stream. The poison was doubtless contracted 
during a period of weakness resulting from a 
case of influenza suffered in January. Her last 
week was spent in the Milwaukee Hospital. 

Although her residence in Hartford as the 
wife of the pastor was brief, she had already 
won her way into the hearts of the people, es- 
pecially of the children she taught in Sunday. 
school and other activities in which she de- 
lighted. She was far better known in Mil- 
waukee, where her activity in her father’s 
church and throughout the city brought her 
ston ie ai not only as a he woman of 
great personal charm and of alert mind, but 
also of the qualities of leadership and zeal for 
the cause of Christ. She was a writer of rec- 
ognized ability, especially of dramatic works. 


Besides her husband and parents, she is sur- 
vived by nine younger brothers and sisters. 
One of these is the Rev. Harold Gruhn, pastor 
at Bailey’s Harbor, Wis. Another, August, was 
ely a from Northwestern Seminary last 

pring and is available for a call into the min- 


istry. Two other boys are in Northwestern 
Seminary. 
Funeral services were conducted in Re- 


deemer Church, Hartford, on the morning of 
March 10, by the Rev. John I. Meck, president 
of the Wisconsin Conference, and the Rev. Dr. 
R. H. Gerberding, president of the Synod of 
the Northwest. Both made brief addresses. In 
the afternoon the service was in South Side 
Redeemer Church, Milwaukee, with Paul R. 
Siebert, D.D., and John F. Fedders, D.D., as- 
sisting. President Gerberding and Pastor Fed- 
ders spoke at this service, and the committal 
service at Memorial Park was read by the 
former.—Northwest Synod Bulletin. 


WINONA SUMMER SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Winona Summer School of Missions of 
which Mrs. Frank E. Jensen, Chicago, is dean, 
has prepared a fine program for its annual ses- 
sion at Winona Lake, Ind., June 21-27. 

The theme for foreign study is “The Moslem 
World.” Miss Dalenberg of Arabia will teach 
the normal class for women, and Miss Mary 
Moore, Young People’s Secretary for the Pres- 
byterian Board, will conduct the young women's 
class. Both are very interesting speakers. 

Dr. Litherland, now county superintendent of 
schools in Lima, Ohio, will teach the course on 
“Rural Life in America.’”’ He has specialized in 
rural education and speaks with authority born 
of experience. 

There will be a special course in work among 
mountaineers, which will be taught by Mrs. 
Joseph Rodeheaver. 

A striking feature of the school will be a 
normal course in Junior Missionary methods, 
conducted by Mrs. Nystrom. This will be an 
actual class, with children, with play and hand- 
work, correlated with missionary training. This 
course will interest all leaders of Juniors. 

There are many fine evening sessions, teas, 
book reviews, and special services planned. The 
Sunday speaker, Dr. McLaughlin of the Chi- 
cago Bible Society, has a world of experience 
at home and abroad on which to draw for an 
inspiring sermon. 

Add inona’s cool, refreshing breezes and 
many facilities for recreation to a full week 
of inspiration. 

Mrs. John W. Walter, 1034 Mapleton Ave., 
Oak Park, [1l., will furnish additional infor- 
mation on request. 
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CONFIRMATION GIFT BOOKLETS 


With Certificates 


UPON THIS ROCK 


By C. P. Wiles, D.D. 


Talks with young Christians upon such subjects as should be brought clearly 
and forcefully before the minds of our young people who are contemplating con- 
fessing their principles and beliefs before the world, in the church. This counsel 
and encouragement, offered in a sympathetic way, should be put in the hands of 
all who are coming into full membership. The treatment of these themes is brief, 
simple, beautiful and direct. 


AT THE ALTAR AND AFTER 


By Dr. Ezra K. Bell 


A booklet of helpful words to church members, whether they be newly con- 
firmed or of some years’ standing. Dr. Bell states clearly, simply and briefly the 
chief duties, privileges, opportunities and obligations of a church member and a 
true Christian to the church, the pastor, fellow-members and to himself. 


Both of these booklets may be obtained in the following styles and at the following prices: 

The ENVELOPE EDITION (art paper covers) either with Confirmation, Baptism or Open Certificate. The Open Cer- 
tificate is for reception in any other way than confirmation or adult baptism and may be utilized also for these forms. 
In ordering specify the certificate wanted. 25 cents each; $2.40 a dozen. ; 

The BOOK EDITION (board covers) comes with Confirmation Certificate only. 35 cents each; $3.25 a dozen. 


CONFIRMATION CANDLES 
By Paul J. Hoh 


——= SS Here is a confirmation booklet that is different. 


It will help the confirmand to lead the life it 
Confirmation presents as ideal, the one that will keep the 

Canbies candle burning brightly, when it otherwise might 
sputter or be extinguished. 


The booklet contains Confirmation Certificate, 


The author takes such vital, practical subjects 
as regular, intelligent reading of the Bible, bap- 
tism, regular attendance at church services, giv- 
ing to the church, patience and cheerfulness in 
suffering, serving others, and ten similar mat- 
ters, and around these sixteen subjects he weaves Promise, Blessing, and spaces for Confirmation 
stories that will interest boys and girls of confir- rlstteet Verse, Hymn, and the names of the members of 
mation age and will show them in an attractive the Confirmation Class. 
way the duties of Christians and church members. 


Bound in white art paper covers. White en- 
_|  velope. Price, 25 cents a copy; $2.40 a dozen. 


THE ORDER FOR CONFIRMATION 


This booklet is intended to meet the demand for a confirmation gift book 
with certificate, which provides The Order for Confirmation as contained in 
the Common Service Book. ; 

It will prove a much appreciated gift on this occasion and will help keep 
before the confirmed the privileges and responsibilities of the step taken. 

Its pages are beautifully ornamented with appropriate and appealing 
designs, some in vari-colored and others in gray-tone effect. A dainty type 
face is used. 

Twelve pages, with stiff card cover decorated in color and bound with 
silk cord. Size, 5 x 744 inches. With Envelope. 

Booklet with Certificate. Card Cover. Illustrated. 12 pp. 


Price, 30 cents each; $3.00 a dozen. 


CONFIRMATION BOOKLET No. C 17 


Printed in colors with one page devoted to a certificate and the remaining pages containing suitable quotations and 
Scripture material. Twelve pages. Size, 444 x 634 inches. Price, 15 cents each; $1.50 a dozen. 


HELPFUL WORDS FOR THE NEWLY CONFIRMED 


In this booklet are explained six of the essentials of true Christian life. White leatherette, with title in silver. Con- 
firmation Certificate. 35 cents each; $3.25 a dozen. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234. SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 
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